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THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, 








Condensed 


TEXACO LUBRICATION CHART 


The makes of cars listed represent more than 94% 
of all cars in service. Check carefully to see if 
your car requires a change to summer grade. 











NOTE: Cold Weather recommendations apply at temperatures 
below 50° F Where two grades afte indicated, the heavier oil 
should be used during extremely hot weather 
Make Cold Warm Make Cold Warm 
of Car (Weather | Weather of Car Weather Weather 
Buick M H La Salle H EH orS 
Cadillac H EH orS | Lincoln | H EH 
Chandler M HorEH Marmon | M H or EH 
Chevrolet H H or EH Nash | M H or EH 
Chrysler | H H or EH_| Oakland M H 
Dodge M HorEH Oldsmobile | M H 
Essex M H or EH_|| Overland M H 
Ford A | M H Packard H EH or S$ 
Ford T | FF F Peerless M H 
Franklin H EH Pontiac | M H 
Hudson M H Reo M H 
Hupmobile | M H Star | M H 
Jewett M H Studebaker | M H or EH 
Jordan M H Willys-Knight M EH 








NOTE: Theletter M onthe Texaco Chart indicates Texaco Medium; H 


indicates Texaco Heavy; 


EH indicates Texaco Extra Heavy; S indicates 


Texaco Super Heavy. Texaco Golden Motor Oils, grade for grade conv 
with the viscosity grades of the Society of Automotive Engineers(S.A.E.). 





AMbout this time 
of the year... 


—the romance of the open road 
calls to everyone! But remember 
that most cars today require a 
heavier grade of motor oil for warm 
weather driving; certainly the ma- 
jority of 1928 engines do. 

For today’s finer, faster engines 
run hotter. Upon higher heat... 
faster ‘turn over’’ . . . depends 
their increased efficiency. Such en- 
gines demand exact lubrication; the 
right grade of motor oil is not 
only important, it is imperative. 

Texaco Motor Oil, clean, clear, 
golden .. . is scientifically refined 
and of full viscous body. Each 
grade is designed to provide exact 
lubrication for a definite type of 
engine. 

Change your motor oil now. 
And while you are changing make 
sure of both brand and grade. This is 
the invariable practice of those 
motorists who know that flawless 
motoring and Texaco lubrication 
seem to be inseparable partners. 

A dealer near you sells golden 
Texaco Motor Oil. The Texaco 
Red Star and Green T identifies him. 


ye 


With the first sign of warmer weather have 
your crankcase drained, flushed and refilled 
with fresh oil. Most cars require a change 
in grade also. Consult the Condensed Texaco 
Lubrication Chart to the left. 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 














New York City, Texaco Petroleum Products 


























Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this magazine are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subse + Bn any loss sustain by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any poets ular direction, 80 we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers bm honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


ee | 
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"yHIS issue of The Farm Journal is a 

' kind of aviation number, as you 
J will see. 

Between Mr. Theisses—no, Mr. 


Theiss’—no, Mr. Theiss’s “Tales of the Air 
Mail’ on page 9, and the description of 


Lindbergh’s motor on page 26, and two or 
three airplane pictures besides, the flying 
flavor is unmistakable. 

This is appropriate, too, because it was 
just a year ago that Lindbergh electrified 
the world with his perfect flight to Paris. 


NE feature of the issue that doesn’t 
introduce airplanes is Miss Jean Old- 
ham’s pretty cover picture. And even this 
looks as if the young girl 


wildest and most original 
ideas that ever come into 
our office. You can 
verify this by look- 
ing at the pictures, 
but if you think 
the ones we print 
in the magazine 
are wild, you ought 
to see the ones we 
send back! 

“Do love to draw,” 
writes Sanders, “but find 
B. H. Sanders the healthiest and happi- 

est way of doing it is on 
the side, with plenty of out-door work every 


day.”’ 
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HAT reminds me to mention here 
what I believe is a valuable “tip” to 
young writers—or any other inexperienced 
writers, for that matter. Just the 
other day, I returned a manu- 
script to a certain young 











dancing on the hilltop, her ed 
heart bubbling over with the woman, and told her that 
joy of the May sunshine, she would never get very far 
might almost “take off” and Contents for May, 1928 ab Mat in Ben ae 
fly away across the blue hills! made arrangements to supply 
Cover Desles ics cacseon Jean Oldham od pare. to illus- 
z 2 my rate what she wrote. 
esis » sources = . It does not matter whether 
addition to the sources Special Features Orchard, Field and Garden ory os 
of debate material on farm 7 7 s Rival for C , 7 you buy a good camera anc 
: wr ™ rere liahed High Farming at Elmwood 5 A Rival for Concord. .- 17 learn to operate it, or whether 
le gislation that were listed on Tales of the Air Mail 9 Freezing Cabbage for Winter 39 ; —- aa ’ k 
this page last month, the From the Bench 11 Decorative Crookneck Squash 39 you are able to make some 
H. W. Wilson Company of Congress up in the Air 15 Support for Tomatoes 40 sort of an agreement with a 
New York, who I believe Protective Tariffs Would Work 16 Bacterial Spot of Peach 10 pean photographer— 
specialize on reference books Lindbergh's Magic Motor 26 Orchard and Garden Notes 41 ut often a good article with 
of this type have two valu- Passed by the Non-Sensor 68 Increasing Corn Yield wD good photographs is easy to 
| sid avs , Increase Value of Manure 50 lace there th rticle |} 
able volumes for sale. For Our Women place, wher e article by 
Thin nein oR, ief”’ ; itself positively can’t be sold. 
x. . ee —~ The Great Situation— Part | 13 Poulery and ctoataes Of caus in all the above 
is 18 months old and a little FatherPuttersAround—Part IJ 18 Pronounce it ““Cock-sid-e-6-sis” 14 ? talki ’ , hal 
out of date, as it naturally Medallions and a Cushion 20 The Worm Tax 30 am talking about specia 
does not cover the latest de- “Leviathan” Dainties 22 Careless Branding 33 articles like Mrs. Eaton’s 
velopments in Congress. But Interesting New Pictures ; 28 Stock Notes 34 Leviathan _story on page 
it is worth having. The May Flower Calendar. 40 Drinking-Trough for C hicks. 44 22, and technical articles like 
other volume, ‘Agriculture Oh! such Furniture!, . 54 The Poultryman’ s Mail-Bag 45 those on page 14 and page 
and the Tariff ” Sas more re Summer Colors and Designs 56 Care of Pigs’ Teeth ; 16 30. Fiction writing is an- 
me t and wn be especially Cakes from Bread Dough ” General other story, as photographic 
cent, an oI ae “Different” Sandwiches 59 r e . ; ye. j 
useful in the tariff battles Beauty Aids 61 Walt Mason 5 illustrations are seldom used. 
that will be waged for the Aunt Harriet’s Column 62 Topics in Season. . 7 
w - When You Plant Your Garden 18 v @ 
sali a ; ean 66 
next couple of years. Your Modern Home i6 Suieeamntins Saleen tein a 
. ‘ A Present in His Hand 66 ~ sears Chairs 38 OU en sie 6k Ge 
2 @ ; ‘ c aiways te 
AM printing this month a Our Young Folks na rb ot nites S date of expiration of your 
very informal picture of Club Work in Nebraska...... 24 Edi Is ——— by —- at 
B. H. Sanders, whose humor- Pigeons Make Profitable Pets. 24 itoria the label on the front cover 
ous drawings appear so often 4-H Encampment. 46 The Unbeatable Tariff. s (or the wrapper, if your copy 
in this magazine A Column for Wideawakes 47 Uncork the Great Lakes. . s comes wrapped separately ). 
Sande " has the unique 4-H Leadership Contest o 47 High-Priced Land S There are a number of 
1 ~. o; 2 ' tee ane Governors and Bird Day 48 Off and On - letters and figures which are 
aistinctio Oo > > 3 . ~ p= ’ 5 
caly taeee Prey Me os May Bird Chat. 48 Low Interest Rates a part of our record system, 
; ¥ : : necessary for various pur 
artist. His business is farm- 
»o8es, but somewhere on the 
abel is a group of one letter 





ing, and his “funny pictures” 
are a side-line “which ex- ; 
actly reverses the usual order of things. 
His farm is at “x which is far out 
on Long Island, N , and his most inter- 
esting specialty is sdesictuatelen of which he 
grows six or seven acres. 

Sanders’s drawings are marked by good 
technical skill, though he is almost entirely 
self-taught, but more especially by the 





Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La 
Crosse, Wis. 











PEAKING of pictures, I am sure that 

very few people realize how much effort 
and care it takes to get good photographs 
to illustrate articles. 

By and large, I should say we spend just 
as much time on the illustrations as we do 
on the text, and frequently they cost more 
than the original manuscript di d. 

When it comes to the “picture Page, 
printed on page 28, we often go ah 
1,000 new pictures to select the six or seven 
that are most interesting, timely, and ap- 

ropriate for Our Folks. Literally, we pick 
the than one picture out of every hundred 
that are submitted to us for our choice. 


and two figures, such as “U28.” This is 
the expiration date, and ‘“U28” stands for 
June, 1928—next month. 

The letter “M” stands for March, 
for June, “S’’ for September and “D” for 
December. “S34’’ would m@an your sub- 
scription expires with September, 1934. 
You see? 
about it. 


“Ty” 


Really nothing complicated 
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In church the truth comes out 


In church, with only heads ahead to look at, people are quick to note those with unsightly 
loose dandruff and those whose hair and scalp are clean. At a glance, the careless untidy 
ones are contrasted to the fastidious and clean. What are people behind you saying about you? 





























HE fact that loose dandruff is a com- 
mon ailment does not excuse you for 
having it. You can’t disguise the fact 
that it repels others. And what is more, 
it is dangerous—a germ condition which 
often leads to thin hair and baldness. 
Common decency demands 


Dont Let Dandruff Humiliate You 


Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full 
strength, then massage vigorously with 
finger tips. Keep the treatment up sys- 
tematically. You will discover within a 
few days that you have dandruff under 
control. The few abnormally dry scalps 

may be benefited by applying a 





that if you have any evidence of 
loose dandruff, you take imme- 
diate steps to remove it. Here is 


tens of thousands have found 
successful: 





NEW! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 
If you don’t say this won- 


a quick, pleasant* means that derful new cream gives you 


the coolest shave you ever 
had you will be one of the years. Its success as a dandruff remedy 


few exceptions. 


little castor or olive oil afterward. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


*Listerine has been the outstanding anti- 
septic in the American home for nearly 50 


is only equalled by its success as a mouth 
wash, gargle, and breath deodorant. 








~LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


For sore throat, halitosis, cuts, wounds, bites, sunburn, abrasions 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 












High Farming 
ELMWOOD 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
I certainly never expected it 
would stir up so much excitement 


when I sent six of the cows over to 
my father-in-law’s place for the winter. 

Besides the letters you forwarded to me 
jand some we received and didn’t forward— 
Editor| I have been hearing some talk from 
people around the neighborhood here. A 
couple of friends of mine take special de- 
light in asking me when I expect to start 
work again, this spring. 

If I have no help next winter, and decide 
to send the cows over to Mr. Priestman 
again, I will know enough to keep my 
mouth shut about it, anyway. 

One of the worst pests I know is a farmer 
whose name might be Marburger, but isn’t, 
who is the laziest man _round here. He is 
not exactly a Peter Tumbledown, because 
he does know how to farm, and keeps his 
place looking fairly well. 

But he has a little money, or his wife has, 
I don’t know which, and he does the very 
smallest amount of work in the course of a 
year that he can possibly get by with, and 
stay in business. He won’t keep cows or 
any stock that he can help, because that 
means he is tied down to the place and 


can’t go fishing or shooting ducks when he 
wants to. He won’t raise potatoes, the 
other big cash crop around here, because it 
takes so much attention and care. 

Well, even this bird gave me a little 
razzing the other day about the six cows, 
and we had quite an argument about the 
amount of actual work we put in. I know 
I put in three hours of actual farming to his 
one, but you know it is a waste of time 
trying to convince these thick-headed old- 
timers of anything. 

[It is.—Editor.] 

For a lazy man, the best kind of farming 
(if you can call it farming) is what they 
have in the dry belt where my brother 
Jacob lives, according to what he tells me. 

He himself runs more or less of a diver- 
sified farm, having learned how to do it 
right here on Elmwood farm. But a good 
many of his neighbors take no interest in 
anything but wheat. Their year’s work 
consists of two or three weeks’ hard scratch- 
ing to get the seed in, and another two or 
three weeks in the summer getting the crop 
cut and threshed. 

The rest of the time they literally don’t 
do a stroke of farm work of any kind. Some 
do not even have chickens. Quite a few go 
to California or Texas in the winter-time. 

I do not call that farming, Mr. Editor, 
and I have very little patience with fellows 
that call themselves farmers, and spend 
ten months out of every year loafing and 
belly-aching about how downtrodden and 
oppressed they are. 

Understand, I’ve never been in that sec- 
tion myself, and maybe Jacob is stretching 
the facts a little, but that’s what he tells 
me, and I pass it along 
to your readers for what 








it is worth. T. Webb. 





-who is your choice for President. 


up to the time we go to press: 


Borah 2,329 Lowden 
Coolidge 13,139 Reed 
Dawes 1,816 Smith 
Hoover 7,045 Scattered 


other 1,340,000? 


and do it quick, 





President to be Nominated Soon 


T’S getting nearer and nearer to the convention 
dates, and still you haven’t told us—have you? 


Here are the leaders in the Straw Vote figures 


This represents about 60,000 of Our Folks in 
every state in the Union; but what about the 


Send us a postal card with your choice, please, 


Cc-Z 9 


Peter Tumbledown was 
telling a stranger at Bill 
Covey’s filling-station last 
week that the sign of a 
good farmer was whether 
he could grow plenty of 


9,164 

2,920 blackberries. If so, Peter 
6,997 is some farmer, for his 
8,500 fence corners are full of 


half-wild _ blackberries, 
brambles, wild morning- 
glory, milkweed and ev- 
ery other kind of trash. 
Blackberries and elder- 
berries are Peter’s fruit 




















specialties. 








The Lion’s Tail 


‘By Walt Mason 

















HERE always is some statesman 

wise, heroic ardor in his eyes, who 

twists the British lion’s tail, until 

he makes said lion quail. And there 
are always voters ’round who greet the 
stunt with joyous sound of revelry and wild 
applause, with upflung hats and clapping 
paws. Some poltroons say, “Let us ignore 
the grudges of the days of yore: oh, let us 
cease to dig and delve among the bones of 
eighteen-twelve, and cultivate a friendship 
fine with relatives across the brine. Let us 
talk friendship day by day, and shoo all 
thoughts of hate away. If there’s a lion 
anywhere, let us approach and smooth his 
hair, and feed him peanuts from a sack, nor 
contemplate a rude attack. A lion’s better 
as a friend than as a foe, you may depend.” 
Such talk as this we don’t admire, but, 
with true patriotic fire, we do applaud the 
statesman hale who twists the British lion’s 
tail. Sometimes a statesman finds it tough 
to find a topic strong enough to hold the 
crowds and win their cheers; their apathy 
moves him to tears. He talks of taxes for a 
while, outlines the other party’s guile, and 
views with anger and alarm the perils that 
enshroud the farm, and still his hearers do 
not rise with wild enthusiastic cries. What 
can he do to stir the blood that flows as 
sluggishly as mud? He knows one trick 
that doesn’t fail—he twists the British 
lion’s tail. 

Cc-Z 9 


A girl can dress in 45 seeonds, a test shows. 
That’s not a girl—that’s a miracle. 
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ILL-TEMPERED 

Family that B 

“walks barefoot 
on Darns” 


OW quickly foot twinges, 

caused by darns, inflame 

the whole body with pain- 
ful fatigue, and break down the 
most buoyant good nature... These 
darns we forget, when we put our 
shoes on, don’t forget us. Often 
we do not realize it is the bunchy 
biting darn that blisters and burns 
and starts that tender spot that be- 
comes a raging corn. 

How wasteful it is to buy good 
comfortable shoes and then put 
darned stockings and sox inside to 
destroy their comfort and, inciden- 
tally, our feet. Smart people are 
turning now to No Darn Hose. 


No “Darn Hose wear long 
—without darning 


A hosiery manufacturer studied the 
matter of foot troubles. He found 
good shoes and foot treatments are 












| 








all in vain if people persist in wear- 
ing darned hosiery. He found also 
medical proof of this. 

So the B. V. May Mills, among 
the largest in the world, produced 
No Darn Hosiery which wears a 
very long time. It has No Darn 
Toes, No Darn Heels and No Darn 
Bottoms and these make the wear 


The Farm Journal 








of these parts keep up with the 
wear of the tops if not abused. 

For many years B. V. May Hose 
have been known to experts for 
style and finish, and now they have 
these new foot-saving and money- 
saving features. Naturally thou- 
sands of families are laying aside 
the irksome darning needle and 
cotton. 

When these hose wear out you 
will be well satisfied to throw them 
away and get new. You will realize 
the false economy of darning that is 
injurious to feet and a burden that 
affects the day’s work and preys 
on the dispositions of everyone. 


HOSE wi” NO DARN TOSE 


for men and women 


FIND THE LOCAL 
STORE 


O 


Send the Coupon for “The oe? 


Story of No Darn Hose’ 
and we will send the name 
of the nearest merchant 
selling B. V. May ‘No Darn 
Hose. 















No Darn Name 
Heels | Address 








Eee ear eeb ry ree 


MAY HOSIERY MILLS, 93 Worth St., New York City 


Please send ‘‘The Story of No Darn Hose’’ and name of nearest 
dealer selling them. Our last purchase of hosiery was made 
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~ JOPICS in Season 


AY in windrow gets best cure, 


£ but not the quickest,’’ says 
# E. R. Henson, of the Iowa 
é Station. “Experiments last 


A summer showed that if the 
hay was allowed to become about one-fourth 
dried before windrowing, it took less time 
to cure and was of nearly as good quality 
as if it had been raked immediately. This 
is the method which is recommended. Hay 
that is left in the swath can be put in the 
mow in about eight hours in good drying 
weather. If it is raked at once into wind- 
rows, it probably can not be put up until 
the next day. This difference is of little 
importance in good drying weather, but if 
the weather is catchy, it may be 


Timely things to remember and 
interesting things to know 


twelve members of the club. The animal 
is cut into twelve portions, each portion is 
hung on a hook, and the members move 
down the line each week. The family that 
gets meat from hook No. 1 the first week 
moves down to No. 2 the following, and so 
on. The members figure. they save four 
cents a pound on meat. Any other group 
want to try this? The Editor will supply 
directions for cutting the meat. Stamp, 
please. 


The way we handle rat poison 
is to lock it in a box with a 
hole large enough for the rat 
but too small for anything else, unless it 
be a mouse. We mix the poison with 
savory meat fryings and put it in the far 
corner of the box. A safe and speedy way 
of getting rid of the pests. H. R. 


Handling 
Rat Poison 


Potatoes Along Wherever a cornfield ad- 
the Fences joins a pasture, cows are 

sure to reach through or 
be unnecessarily hard on the fence. We 
take away temptation by planting late 
potatoes at the edge of the corn. They do 
well, provided they receive one or two 
hoeings besides the cultivation 
with the corn. There is another 





important to get the hay in soon.” 


advantage—more room is allowed 





Our Rogues’ Gallery—VIII 


for turning when cultivating the 
corn. Potatoes do not seem to be 





Tractor Yes, the power take-off 
Spraying of tractor can be used 

to run the pump of the 
sprayer. This makes the tractor 


just that much more valuable and 
economical. 


Bore holes of various 
sizes several inches 
deep in a studding 
above the work-bench in the shop. 
The holes should slope downward 
at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
Squirt some oil in the holes. These 
holes are handy places for bits 


For Bits 
and Drills 


and drills. L.H. 
Who Threw When unloading 
That Stone? hay with a hay- 

fork, be sure to 


stand out from under the forkful 
as it goes on its way from the load, 
as stones are likely to drop down 
out of the hay. This is from one 
who has been hit on the head 
with a stone. W.H. B. 


Keeps Crows Crows pull up your 





2:2 y) 





injured so badly as corn by 
trampling of horses’ feet. W. F. 


Less Labor 
in Haying 


E. E. Youngs, Daw- 
son county, Nebr., 
who grows hundreds 
of acres of alfalfa for feeding pur- 
poses, believes in saving labor 
whenever he can. He built a 300- 
ton barn not far from his alfalfa 
fields. Youngs uses buck-rakes to 
take hay from the windrows to 
the barn. At the barn is a double- 
harpoon fork especially con- 
structed for handling alfalfa. The 
fork takes up whole buck-rake 
loads weighing about 500 pounds 
each. In one afternoon, 80 rake 
loads were pulled in and put into 
the barn. Last year 75 acres of 
alfalfa were handled in this way. 





Letter from D. A. F. 
about rotary hoe is 
unanswered because 
name and address were not given. 
Names and addresses, please. 


Names, 
Please 





from Corn corn? Treat the 
seed and keep the 
crows away. You can buy a 


repellent from your seedsman for 





He’ll be well off only as long as he keeps out of 


the way of these joyriders 


Longer Life 


for Mower 


Can you name a 
piece of farm ma- 
chinery that gets 








a small sum—say 25 cents an 
acre or less. Or you can use one 





more abuse than the mowing-ma- 








of the old-reliable home-made re- 
pellents. Don’t know how? Too bad—ask 
the Editor. 


For 43 years a group of 
farmers in Rutherford coun- 
ty, Tenn., has had fresh beef 
all through the summer because of a co- 
operative beef club. Every week for twelve 
weeks, beginning the middle of June, one 
beef animal is killed and divided among the 


Fresh Meat 
All Summer 
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Grading Rules for grading honey have 
Honey __ been brought together in Circular 

24-C, free on request from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


MANILA FIBER ROPE, THREE STRAND 


Diameter of 
Dundes tomtom Cle sie 
a. con n 
in toad Feat " inches pounds not less than 
33 4 55 2 
34 2) 0 130 3 
13 0 230 4 
7 6 410 5 
6 1 520 6 
4 3 775 7 
1 3 6 925 8 
1 2 7 1,260 9 
1 2 2 1,445 10 


ROPE FOR HAY-FORK 


Sketches show arrangement of rope for hay-fork in 
center-drive and oor barns. If 

know how much new rope will be 

and add together the following: Twice distance from 
1 to 2, distance ‘from 2 to 3, distance 3 to 4, 
distance from 4 to 5, and 15 feet extra for heel room 
and tying. Str of rope and size of pulley are 
given in table a Use bowline knot for tying 
Tope to doubletree clevis. Know how to tie it? 
rite the Editor. 


chine? I can’t. Its average life is 
500 acres, but manufacturers say it will, 
with proper care, cut 1,500 acres. Dull or 
worn knives, guards out of line and off center 
—these make the mower run hard, cause 
side draft and no end of trouble. Surpris- 
ing how cheaply the cutting parts of the 
neglected mower can be replaced—ask your 
farm machinery dealer about it. The cost 
of repairs will be returned to you in the 
saving in time and horseflesh. 
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The Unbeatable Tariff 


OUBTLESS the fate of the measure that bears the familiar 

names of HAUGEN and McNary will be known before many 
of Our Folks read these words. But whatever it may turn out to 
be, we direct your attention, please, to the fact that neither the 
McNary-HavuGeEn plan, nor Professor Stewart’s Export Bounty 
system, nor any proposed law can operate except by leave of, and 
behind the barrier of the protective tariff. 

McGoniG.e’s cartoon on this page states the case with pre- 
cision—they are good machines, all of them, but no matter how 
well-built, how well-designed for their purposes, it is only the life- 
fluid of the protective-tariff system that will make them work. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, to turn toward the tariff itself, as 
in A. B. GiLpert’s article on page 16, questioning whether here, 
after all, may not be the true 
solution of this most perplex- 
ing of problems. 


Must Have Tariff Protection— 


Incidentally, the rumor that President CooLipGEe gave up his 
electric horse in disgust because it wouldn’t tumble with him may 
be safely denied. 


Uncork the Great Lakes 


E HEAR with satisfaction that negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, on the St. Lawrence water project, are 
making progress. 

More power (and more speed) to the negotiators! 

Frankly, we do not know what the St. Lawrence seaway will 
do for the Middle West—but we must add that we know just 
as much as any one else does. It seems impossible that a new 
trade route should be opened up and not develop new trade, for 
that is what experience tells us is nearly certain to follow. 

But nobody really knows, and 
even the closest calculations of 
the best experts are little more 





“Do We Want High- 
‘Priced Land? 


UCH predictions are always 

dangerous, but it seems to 
us that in most sections the 
price of farm land is now at its 
low point, or slightly past it. 

In making such a statement 
of opinion, we well know that 
we shall receive many wrathful 
denials. Some will say ‘You're 
wrong; farms around here can’t 
be sold at any price.” Others 
will write “You're wrong; just 
try to buy good land around 
here and see what out-of-sight 
prices they want for it.”’ 

’Tis ever thus. Yet we 
humbly stick by our opinion 
that in no section are prices apt 
to go much lower, and in many 
places there will be a rise. 

On the other hand, should 
land prices rise? Is it the best 
thing for farming that the most 
expensive part of the farm 
plant should be the subject of 
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than a series of solemn guesses. 

The fact remains, that even 
if the expectations of the en- 
gineers are wrong—even if a 
deep channel from Duluth 
and Chicago to the sea does 
not raise the prices of wheat 
and hogs to the producer 
thereof—the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment will still justify 
itself amply by the power that 
it will turn out. 

True, St. Lawrence power 
will go to benefit the inhabi- 
itants of Quebec and Northern 
New York, rather than of 
Manitoba and Nebraska. But 
what is wrong about that? 

For it should never be for- 
gotten that cheap power is an 
essential of our civilization. 
There is much outcry about 
wicked power monopolies and 
power grabbing; some of this 
is justified, and all of it proba- 
bly serves some good purpose. 

But power itself is good, 
not evil. A great corporation 
that produces it cheaply may, 
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speculation? 

The manufacturer does not, 
as a rule, look on his plant in 
this light. To him, an increase in the market value of his real 
estate and equipment is more apt to be a source of annoyance and 
worry. He does not want his fixed assets high in price. He does 
not want to have to earn profits on any more frozen capital than he 
can help. 

The manufacturer has to buy, build and equip his plant. But 
he wants to put as little money into it as he can, and he is per- 
fectly satisfied to have its value stay at the bottom. He did not 
buy it to sell, but to use. 

Unlike many farmers, he expects to stay in business; or if he 
sells, he expects to get a profitable price not on his plant, but on 
the going business value, the good-will and earning capacity that 
he has built into the enterprise. 

a possible tfat something of this point of view is what 
is needed in our farming business as well? 


Off and On 


E are disposed to credit the statement of the affable Prince 
or WALES, to the effect that he never has fallen off a horse 
which was itself on its feet. 
We hope he continues to ride, and his horses to fall harmlessly, 
if only to keep a pot-boiling theme for the joke-writers. 


if stupid and greedy, grab off 


Big or little, good or bad, not one of the machines will run without it too much profit for its stock- 


holders and give too little value 
to its customers. Such cases must be watched for and corrected. 

Customers, however, the corporation must have. Its power 
must be used, and used to make profits or to provide comforts, or 
it can not be produced. 

The St. Lawrence waterway, then, is no gamble. It is a sure 
thing that can not lose. 

At the best, it will give the Middle West and Canada another 
thousand miles of cheap water transportation, plus a great power 
source, benefiting West and East alike. At the worst, it will mean 
electric current, happier lives and more prosperity for thousands 
of families in this country and Canada. We insist that these things 
are good. 


Low Interest Rates 


IVILIZATION’S iron rule is that he who borrows must pay. 

Otherwise there would presently be no borrowing, because 
there would be nobody willing to lend. That, incidentally, is the 
hard lesson Soviet Russia is learning. 

Federal legislation—which is to say the farm mortgage-loan 
system of the Federal Land Banks—has reduced the interest 
rates on farm loans actually below the rates commonly paid by 
other businesses. Paying off the loan is up to the borrower. 
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° Jales of the 


N one of the fairest winter mornings a flier 

ever saw, J. D. Hill, dean of the Air- 

Mail pilots, who subsequently lost his 

life in an attempt to fly to Rome in 

“Old Glory,” was speeding east- 
ward with the mail from Cleveland. 

The sky was cloudless, and taking full 
advantage of a strong following wind, Hill 
climbed thousands of feet into the air. And 
there, with the gale at his tail, he rode the 
skies like an eagle. 

Suddenly, a hundred miles ahead of him, a 
violent storm swept in from the sea, stun- 
ning the ground force at the Hadley terminal 
at New Brunswick. Instantly the Hadley 
weather forecaster, C. G. Andrus, began to comb 
the air with the wireless, warning the Bellefonte 
air-mail station to “‘pull Hill down.” 

The order was imperative, and the Bellefonte mechanics rushed 
to put out the red signals that would order the flier out of the air. 
But Hill was sailing so high, and the skies before him were so 
serene, that he never even glanced at the Bellefonte field, but 
swept on eastward. 

A hurry call to the Sunbury emergency landing field, 50 miles 
farther east, notified the caretaker there to put out the warning 
signals. So fast was Hill flying that the caretaker had to race to 
get the flags out before Hill was over the field. But still Hill 
was riding so high and proceeding so serenely, that these signals, 
too, he missed. At terrific speed he drove on into the storm. 

When, a few minutes later, he swept into blinding snow, he could 
hardly believe his eyes. But thinking it was merely a squall, 
such as the air-mail pilots encounter times without number, he 
plunged straight into it, expecting to run through it in short order. 
But the farther he went, the worse the storm became. Realizing 
at last, that this was no mere squall but a real blizzard, Hill 
whirled his ship about, and flying by compass, started to retrace 
his course to the Sunbury landing field. And that very instant 
his motor went dead. 

“Diving in a Blizzard 
E could see nothing but whirling snowflakes. He knew not 
where he was. All that he was certain about was that he was 
lost in the storm, over the heart of the Pennsylvania mountains, 
with his engine dead. 

But Hill was too experienced a flier to be caught. Nosing his 

plane down, to prevent it from going into a tail-spin, he worked 
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Night, storms, ice, fogs—all are fought 
and generally conquered by these 
picked fliers 


‘By LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


J. D. Hill, a skilful Air-Mail pilot who sur- 
vived many perils only to lose his life last 
summer attempting the flight to Rome 














Loading the mail plane at a terminal; much flying is now 
done at night 


pine trees. At a hundred miles an hour he was diving toward 
them. And he could see nothing but swirling snowflakes. 

Skilfully he maneuvered his plane, gliding downward in a 
circle, while he peered anxiously over the edge of his ship. Sud- 
denly the snow looked darker. He knew that he was approaching 
ground. Then he saw a growth of young timber. Quick as thought 
he guided his ship toward this young growth. In a second his 
running gear was mowing off the tops of the branches. As he 
settled lower, the breaking branches lessened his speed. 

It was the critical instant. In a flash he threw the nose of his 
ship up, stopping the plane’s forward flight, and tilting her to one 
side, let her slide sidewise down through the brush, till she crashed 
on the rocks beneath. 

Then Hill stepped out of the cockpit unscratched, took the 
compass from the instrument board, and started off on foot to find 

a human habitation and secure help to get the mail 





to a railway station. 














The Air-Mail routes are now operated 

chiefly by private companies under con- 

tract, and many types of planes are in 

use. This is one of the new Douglas 

planes, used on several important routes. 

Note the landing lights at the tips of 
the lower planes 


desperately to start his motor, and in a 
moment it picked up. But shortly it stopped 
once more. A second time it started, only 
to stop again. And this time it was dead 
for sure. The snow had ‘clogged the air 
intake, shutting off air from the carburetor. 

Precarious indeed was the pilot’s situa- 

















Hill himself told me all this. Had he leaped from 
his plane the moment his engine went dead, and 
trusted to his parachute, he would almost surely have 
landed in safety. But 
in that case there is 
no telling what might 
have happened to 
the mail. He chose 
to risk a blind land- 
ing, that greatest of 
all dangers. 

I asked him why 
he didn’t jump. “I 
never even consid- 
ered it,” said Hill. 
“If a pilot flies his 
ship down when his 
engine fails, he will 
rarely get hurt. And 
that way he is most 
likely to save the 
mail.” 

To save the mail! 
That is the thought 
behind every act of 
an air-mail pilot. 
Storms they laugh 
at. They face them 
dauntlessly. In gales 
that terrify folks on 
the ground, safe and 
comfortable in their 


Below: an Air-Mail plane 
leaving the landing-field at 
Fort Crook, Omaha 




















tion. Beneath him were rocks, crags and 
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homes, these men brave death to get the mail through. 

A year or two ago, Pilot Henry G. Boonstra was taking the 
mail westward from Cheyenne, Wyo., on the night before Christ- 
mas. His plane was capable of making 130 miles an hour or more. 
But though he drove it at full speed it took him one hour and 
thirteen minutes to cover the 18 miles between Cheyenne and 
Federal. He was fighting a hundred-mile-an-hour wind. 

And then there was L. L. Bowen, who left Omaha in a Douglass 
plane at 12.48 a. m. one day in August. A severe electric storm 
was closing in from the Northwest. Bowen went south, to dodge 
it, but encountered another storm. The visibility was poor. He 
had only a 50-foot “‘ceiling.”” That is, the clouds hung down to 
within 50 feet of the ground, making it necessary to fly very close 
to the earth. 

He intended to stop at Valparaiso. But when he got there and 
turned on his landing lights (which are headlights like those of an 
automobile but are of 150,000 candle-power each), he saw that 
the landing field was covered with water. He feared to come down 
lest his wheels stick in the mud, and the plane stand up on its nose, 
breaking the propeller and perhaps smashing the forward end of 
the ship. So he decided to go back to Omaha. 


Through a Cut at 130 Miles per Hour 


HE two storms, however, had met by this time, the visibility 
was worse, and flying became extremely difficult. At Gretna 
he saw a light and circled, but found no suitable landing place. 
He tried to follow the Lincoln road and find the Burlington tracks, 
which he could follow back to Omaha. 
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be over mountains, where it is not safe to go lower. Truly the 
air-mail pilot finds himself in many a terrible predicament. 
Nerves of steel he must have. And nerves of steel he does have. 
In the early days of the air mail, the Government bought some 
Fokker planes which, as Pilot Wesley Smith told me, were good 
ships, but they did have a habit of catching fire in the air. E 


Fighting Fire 8,000 Feet Up 


MITH was flying one himself, with a green pilot as a com- 

panion, when the engine stopped. They were 8,000 feet up. 
Smith thought the gasoline was exhausted in one of his tanks, 
and was just about to switch to another tank, when flames burst 
through the floor of the cockpit at his feet. His companion was 
so scared that he started to jump out. Pilots wore no parachutes 
in those days, and Smith seized the fellow and dragged him back 
to his seat. Then he turned his attention to the work of bringing 
his plane to safety. 

He put the ship in a side-slip, so that the flames would blow 
off to one side, rather than into the ship. He shut off all his fuel 
lines so that ne more gasoline could feed into the flaming car- 
buretor. He had no fire-extinguisher. There was nothing to do 
but sit still and let the ship slide sidewise toward the earth, while 
the fire burned itself out. Always there was a chance that one 
of the tanks in the wings would catch and explode. 

Luckily this did not happen, and finally the flames died out 
for lack of fuel. But Smith did not dare make an attempt to 
start his engine again lest fire follow. 

By this time the ship was in a tail- 








spin. Some of the controls had burned 





Somehow he got into a railroad cut. 





He could not see anything. But his 





away, and they would not work. Smith 





left wing scraped the bank. He pulled | 
up into low clouds and again was lost. 
Eventually he found the railroad 
tracks and got back to Omaha, landing 
at 2.10 a. m. 

His air speed at the time he touched 
ground with his wing was 130 miles an 
hour. When he examined the wing, 
he found his landing-light lens broken. 
The streamlining was filled with mud 
and weeds. He had evidently struck 
an upstanding chunk of earth. Had 
he been eight inches lower, the chances 
are that he would have crashed. Going 
at 130 miles an hour, he would never 
have survived to tell the story. 

Luck was with him, just as it was 
against Pilot Earle Ward, who, in 
making a forced landing at the Sun- 
bury field one dark night, miscalcu- 
lated his height, struck a tall tree, and 
landed in the Susquehanna, strapped 
in his cockpit, with his plane on top 
of him. But he was able to get out 
and to climb on a plane wing, above 
the water. 











found that his ailerons had some effect. 
He kept working them, got the ship 


: back on an even keel, and glided safely 
ey down into a handy cornfield. Neither 

4 he nor his passenger was scratched. 
i Such are the chances the air-mail 
: pilot must face. Such are the dangers 


he must brave. But ever his planes 
are being improved, and better in- 
struments are constantly being pro- 
vided for the safety of himself and his 
= precious mail-sacks. 


Skilled Airmen Fly the Mail 


Planes 


ICKED men are these pilots, the 

finest of all the fliers in Uncle Sam’s 
broad realm. Some are army-trained, 
like Lindbergh. 

Before the Government ceased to 
fly the mails, at the end of September, 
1927, it had a waiting list of pilots who 
wanted to carry the mails, with 5,000 
names on it. There were then 48 
pilots in the air-mail service, and 
practically all those fliers are still 











Luck was against Harry Chandler, 











carrying the mails, though now they 











when he landed in an oats field only a 





are in commercial employ. 





few miles distant, to get his bearings. 
The night was intensely dark. He 
tried to take off, after learning his loca- 
tion, but the tall oats so impeded him 
that he could not get momefttum, and 
he failed to clear the trees at the edge 
of the field, landing with a cracked 
skull and a badly broken plane, in the same Susquehanna River. 


Ice Robs the Plane of its “Lift” 


UT of all the dangers of the air, there is none that the pilot 

fears so much as ice. Even fog is not so bad, for he can pull 
up to a safe altitude in fog and keep on a compass course, with a 
chance of flying out of it. But when the pilot strikes a certain 
condition of atmosphere, and ice begins to form on his plane, he 
must do something and do it quick. 

It is not the weight of the ice, though sometimes planes become 
heavily loaded with it, but the alteration in the shape of the wings, 
that affects the airplane. 

A plane gets its lifting power from the shape of its wings, which 
are built with considerable ‘“‘camber,”’ or bulge on top. Ice forms 
on the leading edge of the wings, and on other particular parts, 
altering the air-foil, and depriving the ship very rapidly of its lift. 
Were the wings to coat over evenly, it would not matter so much, 
as only the weight of the ice would be of consequence. 

When ice begins to form, the pilot must find air that is either 
warmer or cooler, and find it at once. Sometimes conditions make 
it impossible for him to climb higher. At the same time, he may 


po om pag. of the yy tet mg — and 
other lines brings its own problems. Chains of al : 

powerful beacon lights marking the routes re- dey. Hardly a week goes by that 
duce the perils as much as possible. This is a 
5,000,000 candle-power beacon in the moun- 
tains of Wyoming, at an elevation of 8,600 feet 


These men fly 20,000 miles every 


Uncle Sam does not let a contract for 
a new route to some commercial avia- 
tion concern, adding to the mileage 
flown by the air-mail pilots. 

Beginning with that first experimental air-mail line between New 
York and Washington, during the late war, the Government has 
steadily built up the service. When a transcontinental air service 
was projected, people thought it was impossible. Uncle Sam 
went ahead and developed it. The mail fliers had to cross the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies. 

When the Government proposed to fly the mails at night, 
folks were sure that could never be accomplished. Uncle Sam 
lighted a section of the way and tried it out. Great revolving 
beacons of 5,000,000 candle-power were spaced at frequent inter- 
vals, in advantageous positions, with emergency landing fields 
25 miles apart. 

The pilots soon learned how to fly in the dark, and the service 
was extended from coast to coast. 

But it was never the intention of the Government to carry the 
air mail indefinitely. Uncle Sam does not now carry the mails 
over any long distances. Commercial carriers, the railroads and 
the steamship lines, do that. Uncle Sam started the air mail only 
to show that it was a feasible thing, and to stimulate interest in 
flying. Both ends have been accomplished, and the Government 
is rapidly opening new connecting air-mail routes. 
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cISENCH 


How the baseball generals direct the 
strategy of the games 


May, 1928 


“From the 


OME years ago the Chicago Cubs were in a 
hot baseball series with the Giants. In a 
deciding game the Giants had a runner on 
second with two out, and Leon’ “Red” 
Ames, a notoriously poor hitter, at bat. 

McGraw, coaching at third base, had decided 
to let Ames go ahead and bat, so as to get rid of 
him, and bring up a strong lead-off man in the 
next inning 

A passed ball, getting by the catcher, suddenly 
changed the situation. The runner on second 
advanced to third. There was now a chance for 
a hit or a misplay to bring in the runner and 
win the game. 

From his position near third, McGraw began 
yelling to Ames to step out of the batter’s box. ; 
He wanted to put in another hitter. But 4 _ 
Ames, with his back turned, didn’t hear him. oD 
Then McGraw started running for the plate, 
intent upon getting Ames to drop the bat. 

The opposing pitcher—Mordecai Brown, I 
think it was—sensed the situation instantly. 
He cut, out his wind-up and shot the ball over 
before McGraw could get there. Ames, utterly 
oblivious to what was going on, shut his eyes, 
swung wildly, and catching the ball squarely on 
the nose, drove it over the ropes which then 
guarded center field for a home run—one of the 
only two he ever made in his life. 


Strategy Before Victory 


WO runs scored and the Giants won the game, but 

McGraw was terribly upset. He came to the bench 
wiping his brow. 

“Tf I had been on the bench,” he said, “‘that never would 
have happened.” 

“What's the matter, Boss, didn’t you like the way I . 
crashed into that old onion?” asked Ames. ee 

“That wouldn’t happen once in a thousand years,” : 
retorted McGraw. ‘And I'll see that it don’t happen , 
again. Might’ve lost us the ball game.” : 

His failure to get Ames away from the bat was of more 
concern to McGraw than his elation over the sudden vic- Mordecai (‘‘3-Fingered’’) 


tory. His only consolation was the laugh he had later at the © Brown—he pitched to “Red” 
expense of Mordecai Brown. In fact, playerson both teams Ames before McGraw could 
: yank him from the batter’s 


laughed uproariously as Ames did his trot around the bases. hun, dnd ae 

































“By BOZEMAN BULGER 


Of all managers in both big leagues, John 
McGraw is probably the strictest disciplinarian. 
He insists upon every move being made under his 
direct orders, and he takes the entire responsibility. 
He will never criticize the most damaging 
failure on the part of a player who tries to 
carry out instructions. But he 
fined Sammy Strang $25 for hit- 
ting a home run when he had 
gone to bat with instructions to 
bunt. To McGraw nothing justi- 
fies a violation of orders. 

If there are difficulties in managing a ball team 
from the coaching lines, there are even more when 
the manager is also playing a position. 

Tris Speaker, as manager of the Cleveland In- 
dians, and Ty Cobb, as manager of the Detroit 
Tigers, always found it hard to direct their pitchers 
from their positions in the outfield. Often they 
held up the game to run in and give orders. 

Unquestionably, a big-league ball game is best di- 
rected from the bench. It is the only spot on the 
field from which a manager can 
bring everything within his vision. 
The playing managers who last long 
enough to give up active work in 
the field and become bench mana- 


Smiling Buck Harris, of 

Washington; he and Ray 

Schalk are the only two 

playing managers left in 
the major leagues 









“Your foot action is wrong,” 
says McGraw to the rookie, 
and shows him why 


gers agree that the latter have a big ad- 
vantage. With the possible exceptions of 
Bill Carrigan, of the old Red Sox, ““Bucky”’ Harris, of the Senators, 
Rogers Hornsby and Frank Chance, the noted successes in baseball 
leadership have been made on the bench. John McGraw, Connie 
Mack, Miller Huggins and Hughey Jennings are good examples. 


The All-Important Feet 


EITHER McGraw, Mack nor Huggins will even work from 
the coaching-lines nowadays. McGraw says that while 
directing a runner at first base and watching the situation there 
closely he is likely to overlook something going on at third base. 
While his own team is at bat, the bench manager spends most 
of his time watching the opposing pitcher's feet—especially if he 
is a newcomer in the league. By watching those feet incessantly, 
the manager learns in time every mannerism of the pitcher. 

Some unconscious position of his toe or his heel, or the bend of 
his leg, will indicate whether he intends to pitch to first base to 
catch a runner, or to the batter. Some unconscious motion may 
indicate whether the next pitch will be a curve ball or a fast one. 

Louis Drucke, a pitcher who once gained considerable fame by 
his ability to beat Pittsburgh, found [Continued on page 36 
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OR cat’s sake, girl, don’t stand staring at me like a 
golliwog!”’ snarled the Old Man, in the characteristic, 
high whine with which he reacted against all the 
obstinacies and stupidities of his editorial staff. 

‘“‘Where in the world are your wits? 

I said Mrs. Ben Barstow has been called up 
at the Links Hotel. She’s going to give us 
an interview. You're to be there at two 
o’clock sharp, because she’s playing 
golf with her husband at three. Miss 
Jones will do your ‘Frills and 
Thrills’ stuff while you’re out there. 
The Barstow woman; see her and 
get a story; two o’clock. Now, do 
you get it?” 

“Yes, I understand,” replied Val 
Morissey, indifferently. 

“Well, why don’t you go to it, 
then?” once more came the petu- 
lant whine. ‘‘Why stand and scowl 
at me? Snatch a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee at Whelan’s and take 
the trolley to the hotel. Only five 
minutes walk from the terminus, and 
the Gazette has no money to waste 
on a taxi. Understand that, too, 
young woman.” 

“T heard you,” answered the girl, 
“but if you want Mrs. Ben Barstow in- 
terviewed, you'd better send Helen Jones, 
and let me do my own stuff.” 

“I’m telling you to go,’’ repeated the 
Old Man. “What’s the matter with you? * 
Are you sick?” 

“T would be if I interviewed Mrs. Barstow 
the way you wish her to be interviewed.’ The ‘ 
girl’s eyes focused themselves suddenly on her step- 
uncle and _ boss. “T’ll interview Mrs. Barstow my 
way if the Gazette will print the story,” she flung defiantly at 
the Gazelle’s editor. 





y 





HE Old Man hardly knew what to make of the creature. It 

was as if a mouse had stood its ground and defied the cat 
He would have liked to box Miss Morissey’s ears, but ear-boxing 
is not done by editors to employes, male or female, and he was 
Editor, not step-uncle, in office hours. 

Besides, the girl was too old for such punishment, and only as 
a last resort would he discharge her. She was valuable to the 
Gazette, in a way. She had a sort of style, in writing. It would 
be hard, if not impossible, to replace her in a small town like 
Marlton; therefore he controlled his impatience and made another 
effort. 

“This is what I want you to do,” he said. “Tell how important 
Mrs. Barstow is, and play up her looks, if she has any. If she 
hasn’t, play ’em up anyhow. She’s here with her husband on their 
honeymoon, or practically that, as they’ve been married only a 
few months. 

“No doubt they’ve come because Marlton-on-Sea has the best 
golf links anywhere. Make her say that. Make her talk about 
herself and her new husband. If you can get her to say something 
about her ex-husband, too, do that. They’ll copy the stuff in 
every paper all over the state, probably in others. You have a 
chance to get your name in that, and you talk of sending Miss 
Jones! Even if the lady won’t talk about Jim Gaynor, mind you 
play up the details of her relationship with the man. And give 
it to Gaynor. Show him up in his true colors, paint him black 
as hell!” 

“IT thought,” remarked Miss Morissey, quietly, “that hell was 
supposed to be red.” 

“Don’t be funny, girl, either in my office or in my newspaper,”’ 
barked the Old Man. “It doesn’t suit you and it doesn’t suit me 
coming from you.” 

“T’m sorry,” apologized Val Morrissey. ‘Would you consider it 
funny, if I said that my way of interviewing Mrs. Barstow would 
be to show her up in her true colors—something between a cat and 
a pig? As for Governor Gaynor, he’ll never be painted any shade 
of hell color in any article of mine. I just couldn’t write a 


story like that.” 


Ljveal 
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-\ttuation 


The Gazette’s editor had a bald head, and the blood sent coursing 
through his veins by rage turned him lobster-pink from sharp 
chin to shiny crown. 

“You're not sick but insane, girl!’”’ he snorted. ‘Gaynor’s not 

governor. He’s ex-governor, ex-husband to a beauty, and 
ex-pretty well everything for the future, I guess. 

What do you know about him, anyhow?” 


“That'll be about all from you. The Gazette 
may be a rag, but don’t call it ‘ours.’ From 
now on, after this impertinence, you’re off— 
right off!” 










“T know what I’ve read and heard and from seeing his photo- 
graph about a million times,” answered the mutinous step-niece, 
coolly. “I happen to have formed a different opinion from yours, 
that’s all. I must have some gray matter in my brain-pan, I 
suppose, or I couldn’t write even for our old rag; and what I have, 
tells me that this man whom you keep on hounding is a—a sort 
of male Joan of Arc. Joan was slandered and burnt. at the stake 
by a lot of bigots, and that’s just about what the bigots of this 
rotten state have done to 9 

“Shut up, you crazy little fool!’ squealed the Old Man. “That'll 
be about all from you. The Gazette may be a rag, but don’t call it 
‘ours.’ From now on, after this impertinence, you’re off—right 
off!” He waved his fat arms. (“Apoplexy inside a year,” thought 
Val Morissey, without interest.) 

“You mean,” she asked, gravely, “‘that I’m discharged?” 





ONFOUND it, he had done the very thing which his common 

sense ought to have kept him from doing. But the provoca- 
tion had been too great this time. He wouldn’t back down, 
because, anyway, the snip would have to. 

Why, there was nothing else for her to do! The bit of money 
his wife had left to her niece wasn’t enough to live on. Her roof 
and clothes and bread and cheese all depended on her $25 a week 
from the Gazette, and as she had nothing else to turn to she was 
bound to apologize. After all, he held the whip hand. Confound 
the girl. 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” he repeated. “Your aunt was 
my wife, and in a way left you in my charge, and I’m not going 
to forget that. But you’re over age now, old enough to look after 
yourself and your manners. However, if you tell me you regret 
calling this paper a ‘rag,’ when you’re taking its money every 
week, and make up your mind to obey orders, hereafter, I’ll over- 
look the rest of your impertinence.” 

Val turned back from the window, where she had been surveying 
the drab Main Street of Marlton. “I’m sorry I called the Gazette 
arag,”’ she said, “though it really is. But I won’t go interview that 
horrid woman, and I won’t snap like a nasty little dog at Governor 
Gaynor’s heels. So there it is! And maybe it’s the best thing 
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In which a young newspaper writer, losing her job, is whirled By 


into a romance of love and art and politics: a new story 


that could happen to me, anyhow. It may help me to face life, 
and not be the coward I have been ever since I left school and 
went to work with you.” 

“You'll be sorry,” said the Old Man, more taken aback than he 
would show. “When you’ve nothing else to eat, my girl, you'll 
regret that you didn’t eat your words.” 

“Maybe,” replied Val. “But I don’t feel like that now. And if 
I do by and by it will be too late, 
for I’m going to do what I ought 
to have done long ago. I'll leave 
this town and try my luck in New 
York.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?” re- 
torted her editor. ‘Well, I wish 
you joy of it. A little later on, 

you might write up your 
impressions of the Bread 
Line for the Gazette, 
and put a few dollars 
in your pocket.” 

“Thanks for your 

very good wishes,” 

said Val, quite 
pleasantly. ‘Pockets 
haven’t been worn 
since Grover Cleve- 
land, and I’m not sure 
there is a Bread Line in 

New York since my 
generation grew up. But 
I’m going to see all about 
that, and everything else 
I can. Thank you for 
wishing me joy. And so 
good-by, Uncle.” 










OULD you beat it?—the 
creature had gone! No, she 
was back, her head and shoulders 
thrust through the half-open door. 
“Most of my stuff is done for today,” 
she said, “and I’ll fix the rest with Helen 

before I go.”’ The door closed finally. 

The Old Man sat, fuming inwardly. No doubt the Gazette could 
get along with Miss Jones for a few weeks, till the stray sheep 
limped back to the fold. She was almost certain to do that, he 
still told himself, because, although she was 22, nearly 23, she 
had never been to New York, and she hadn’t the looks or qualities 
to get on in New York. 

She wasn’t pretty—that is, not particularly so. She had no 
more than enough talent, so far as her editor could see, to do 
rather smart-sounding fashion articles, society news and personal 
interviews for his paper. Anyhow, that was, he reflected, the 
only work she’d ever done in the four or five years since she 
left school. She was in a rut, and she’d soon find what it would be 
like, trying to get out of that rut in New York. 


S for Val Morissey, she admitted to herself, breathlessly, that 

she was a little frightened. But her face was set toward the 

big adventure she’d often longed to risk, and had never quite 

dared, because she had no great reason to feel faith in 
herself. 

The Old Man was mistaken in supposing that she had never 
tried her hand at any work except on his paper. Ever since high 
school she had been writing stories, and had even attempted 
plays. But the stories had always come back, and the plays 
had never been sent. 

Nice letters had sometimes been enclosed with the returned 
manuscripts. Twice she had been told that, though such and such 
a story wasn’t quite suitable, the editor would be glad to see her 
next one. And so on! 

If she hadn’t been fed with these crumbs of encouragement, 
probably the writing urge within her might have died. But always 
she had hoped. And lately she had sat up into the small hours 
over a tale which had seemed to write itself. She had had the 
feeling, as she wrote, that her very life poured into the work. “It’s 
good; I know it’s good!’ she had told herself as she typed the 
last page of her manuscript, and sent it to the great magazine in 


ALICE M. WILLIAMSON 


which it was her highest ambition to see her own name appear as 
a contributor. 

But more than three weeks had passed since the day her heart’s 
treasure had been registered and posted, with a large, stamped, 
addressed envelope inside. She had had plenty to do for the 
Gazette since then, had been perhaps even busier than usual over 
the trivialities she hated; but always underneath surface-thoughts 
of work and the daily round, had been the thought of that story 
and its fate, deep, insistent as the voice of the sea in a shell: “It’s 
good—oh, I know it’s good! Will they take it?” 


UT three weeks of silence! That was partly why Val knew 

that she was as much of a fool as her uncle called her, to burn 
her ships with no others and no bridge in sight. But she just 
hadn’t been able to resist what Helen Jones called “cheeking 
HIM.” And as for the commission HE had given her, there 
was a very, very special reason why she had to turn it down. 
Never would she speak to that brazen woman, and never would 
she slander that man. 

It was, oddly enough, a reason connected with this last story 
she had written. The fact that she’d been ordered to write up 
Mrs. Barstow and write down ex-Governor Gaynor, whom Mrs. 
Barstow had divorced, was the unbelievable coincidence; because 
she had found the plot for her story in the situation between 
that very man, that very woman, and the man who had been a 
factor in breaking up the marriage. 

Of course, Val had changed the circumstances to a certain 
extent. She knew enough of the writing business so that no 
magazine printing the tale could be accused of publishing a garbled 
history of Governor Gaynor’s tragic experience. She had made of 
him a hero almost more perfect, perhaps, than a much-tried human 
man can be; and the woman in the case, Lilian Gaynor, now 
Lilian Barstow, was just a little colder, more cruel and more 
obvious a vamp than even her injured ex-husband would have 
painted her. 

As for the other man, he was a heart-breaker and a schemer, a 
man who would get rich quick at any cost. But where the char- 
acters were concerned, Val had counted most upon that of Jim 
Gaynor. All women readers (if the story got into print) must 
“fall for him,” as she had fallen for the real man in his trouble 
(“‘martyrdom,”’ she called it). They would hang breathless on 
his fortunes, as she did, from day to day. 

What seemed to the girl like an inspiration had come late one 
night, and instead of leaving her story without a climax, as the 
actual story of Gaynor, Barstow 
and the woman was so far left 
by Fate, she thought of a dramatic 
close which would tie all the loose 
threads together. 

It was not a new device; Val 
knew that. But what is new un- 
der the sun? And it was inge- 
nious. It concerned Barstow, the 
third corner of the triangle, and 
an undivorced wife in the back- 
ground; and when the “vamp” 
learned the truth about him, it 
was the ex-husband who was 
called to the rescue. Val ended 
the tale with what struck her as a 
ee note of surprise and super-modern- 
ome quaciient stevten— “Secret ism. And the title she chose was 
Gold,” “Black Incense,” the “The Great Situation.” 

a In a curious kind of way, Val 
but none more human and ab- felt herself a part of the tragedy. 
Whatever happened, the situation 
between her and the characters 
she had translated into fiction was such that she couldn’t inter- 
view Mrs. Ben Barstow. Still less could she write the sneering 
things which her step-uncle liked to put in his rag (yes, “r-a-g/’’) 
about .the late governor of the state, in his political eclipse and 
with his private sorrow. 























ELL, if worst comes to worst, I dare say I can get a job in a 
New York hotel as chambermaid!” she told herself as she 
opened the door of her boarding-house and the familiar fragrance 
of corned beef and cabbage rushed to greet her. 
Almost mechanically she glanced at the (Continued on page 64 
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Concrete runs screened with wire help control poultry parasites when clean ground is not available 


ronounce it (|0ck-sid-e-6-sis 


cA hard word and a dreaded disease. ‘This article 


tells how poultrymen can successfully combat it 


N Monday morning I: had 400 

chicks, and on Saturday night 

they were all dead but 21,”’ my 

poultryman friend told me. 

And that’s a sample of what coccidiosis (pronounce it 
cock-sid-e-5-sis) can do when it’s going good. 

This disease is widespread, and the losses due to it are often very 
great. It is not a new disease and, furthermore, the common 
fowl is not the only thing affected by coccidiosis. It is a common 
disease of rabbits; cattle are affected by it in some sections of the 
world; and even man is not exempt. However, the parasites caus- 
ing the disease in these various animals and man differ in certain 
respects. 

Coccidiosis is caused by a microscopic protozoan organism. 
Protozoa are single-celled; they are the most simple forms of 
animal life; they occupy the same position in the animal kingdom 
that bacteria do in the plant kingdom. 

If one looks through a microscope at the droppings of a chick 
affected with coccidiosis, small, egg-shaped bodies having a double 
wall and containing a mass 
of granular material can be 
seen. These bodies are called 
oocysts, and by means of 
them the disease is trans- 
mitted to another fowl, only, 
however, after these bodies 
have undergone a period of 
incubation under favorable 
conditions as to moderate 
warmth and moisture. 


Asexual Increase 





New Jersey State College of Agriculture 





and are liberated from the destroyed 
By DR. F. R. BAUDETTE epithelial cell into the intestine as spindle- 


shaped bodies. These again enter other 
epithelial cells to repeat the cycle. 

It will be observed that this is an asexual multiplication. Should 
the asexual multiplication continue without interruption, it is 
apparent that, in a short time, all the cells lining the intestine 
would be destroyed, and the bird would die. 

Such an ending would be unfortunate for the parasite, because 
not one of the forms just described is capable of setting up an 
infection in another chick, even though passed out of the diseased 
chick in the droppings. Hence, in order to perpetuate itself, the 
parasite produces a form capable of resisting conditions outside 
of the body and eventually infecting another chick. Such a form 
is the oocyst, and by no other means can the parasite pass from 
one chick to another. 

In order for the oocyst to be produced, a sexual cycle must be 
initiated, which is probably prompted by a reaction set up on 
the part of the host. If the chick reacts enough, the parasite must 
make its exit with the chance 
of locating a more-favorable 
medium. And so, as a result 
of this reaction, we find fe- 
male cells and male cells. 
The male element fertilizes 
the female cell, which de- 
velops into an oocyst. This 
passes out of the intestine 
with the droppings and is 
picked up in the food or water 
by another chick. 

As you will see, the disease 








URING this period, 

which may require only 
two or three days under 
favorable conditions, certain 
changes take place in the oocyst. When these are completed, 
the double-walled body will be found to contain four bodies, 
each of which contains two spindle-shaped bodies. 

If the oocyst in this stage is eaten by a chick, the double wall 
is broken in the intestine and the four bodies are freed. Each of 
these in turn liberates the two spindle-shaped bodies. Thus, a 
single ripe oocyst upon reaching the intestine gives rise to eight 
spindle-shaped bodies, each of which attempts to enter an epithelial 
cell of the lining of the gut. 

If the invasion is successful, the spindle-shaped form becomes 
spherical in shape. Within the epithelial cell this body feeds, 
and its nucleus divides into a score or more particles which orient 
themselves at the edge of the now rounded parasite. 

Later the protoplasm of the parasite divides into as many parts 
as did the nucleus. Eventually, the respective portions split apart 


PRETTY FAR GONE 


This is the way the birds look when they have coccidiosis. If they live, they'll 
still spread the disease. Kill ’em and clean up the quarters 


is contracted by chicks when 
they are kept in places in- 
fested with oocysts. If chicks 
are turned out on infected 
soil soon after hatching, the disease may make its appearance 
about the time the chicks are two weeks old. 


Trouble from Infected Soil 


HE oocyst must be in the infective stage, however, if it is to 
cause trouble; and since development to this stage requires 
moisture and some warmth, a brood of early-hatched chicks may 
escape infection for some time or entirely. Oocysts deposited on 
the ground {the previous year or during the winter must wait for 
favorable conditions in order to develop to the infective stage. 
Too often, oocysts are cafried into the warm brooder-house on 
the shoes of the caretaker, and thus infection is set up before the 
chicks get on the ground. 
Older chicks are more immune than younger ones, but the 
disease may attack chicks to the age of three [Continued on page 42 
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(ON GRESS up in the if 


OL.Charles(‘‘Slim’’) 
Lindbergh ‘“sold”’ 
aviation to Con- 
gress. 

That, by general con- 
sent, was the net result of 
his record-breaking stunt 
at Bolling Field, Wash- 


Statesmen at Washington roam the skies, in 
legislation as well as in Lindbergh’s airplane advance. The Repub- 
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the Democrats, Smith 
remains just as well in 


licans who are backing 
Hoover predict the Secre- 
tary of Commerce’s nom- 
ination on the first ballot. 
Rivals—“favorite sons” 





ington, when he _ took 
aloft, on successive days 
for more than a week, 
scores of Representatives 
and Senators, and many 
of their womenfolk, chil- 
dren and relatives. They 
came, saw, flew and were 
conquered 

Congress has voted 
$64,000,000 for various 
air purposes at this ses- 
sion—military, naval and 
postal. The statesmen 
who flew with “Lindy” 
felt it was a justifiable 
expenditure, after they’d 
soared through’ the 
heavens with his safe and 
sure hand at the controls, 
and found airplane travel 
just as safe as motoring 
down a Washington boule- 
vard—if not safer. e 








and others—have not gen- 
erated anything approx- 
imating the popular or 
delegate strength of the 
Californian, and the death 
of Willis removes a source 
of bitter opposition in a 
very important state. 

Hoover needs only a 
majority—545 delegates 
—to put him over at Kan- 
sas City. Smith, the 
Democrat, will be subject 
to his party’s two-thirds- 
necessary-to-a-choice rule 
at Houston, which means 
he'll have to have 734 
votes. 


coeds 


yy cacti SHOALS is 
“on the way,” but 
most people doubt 
whether it will get very 


- 








Byseige non was head- 
ing definitely in the 
direction of farm legisla- 
tion—on McNary-Haugen lines—at the beginning of April. 

The House and Senate agricultural committees had piloted an 
identical bill to their respective floors for discussion, and the 
outlook at this writing is that it will be adopted by substantial 
majorities at both ends of the Capitol. 

As the measure contains the celebrated Equalization-Fee 
proposal, though in somewhat, modified form, it didn’t look to 
wiseacres at Washington as if the bill had a Chinaman’s chance 
of a Coolidge autograph. In other words, the stage seemed set 
again for a Presidential veto. 

On the other hand, a few observers of good judgment incline to 
the opinion that the President may sign the McNary-Haugen 
measure if passed in its present form. It has been so vastly im- 
proved, correcting two of the three shortcomings which led to the 
veto last February, that these dissenters think that ‘‘Cal’’ may 
decide to sign the bill, putting the @onstitutionality of the Equali- 
zation Fee up to the courts. 


conden 


HE majority opinion, however, still looks for a veto. ‘“Cal’s” 
consistency is one of his jewels. He has no 1928 ax to grind, 
for he does not aspire to prolong his White House lease. 

The President has been authoritatively credited with leanings 
toward the debenture plan favored by the Grange and other farm 
groups. If the Vermont farm boy should convince himself there is 
absolute necessity for some kind of farm legislation before Con- 
gress adjourns in June, he could easily muster the required strength 
for the Export Debenture plan, after his veto had laid away the 
McNary-Haugen proposition in lavender once more. 


coeience 


HE national conventions at Kansas City and Houston will 

soon be upon us. A month has passed since last this observer 
discussed the political situation. He has no important changes to 
report, except the reactions that may follow the sudden death 
of Senator Willis of Ohio. 

With the Republicans, Hoover continues far out infront. With 


hundreds of Congressmen and other Washingtonians in short flights. 
In the picture he is soaring over the Washington Channel, with the 
broad open reaches of the Potomac in the distance 


This is the three-motored monoplane in which Lindbergh carried some far. Early in March the 


Senate passed Senator 
Norris’s resolution pro- 
viding for government 
operation of the war-time 
white elephant both for manufacture of fertilizer and production 
and sale of hydro-electric power. ; 

With the funds derived from power, Uncle Sam would experi- 
ment (under the Norris proposal) in the production of cheap 
fertilizer. At the end of March, the House military affairs com- 
mittee came along and approved the bill bearing the name of its 
chairman (Representative Morin, of Pennsylvania), which calls 
for real government operation. 

The White House is believed to favor the Willis-Madden Bill 
for private operation of the Shoals under the bid of the American 
‘yanimid Company, which is vigorously supported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. However, Muscle Shoals can 


hardly become legislative history at this session. 
ot 


coeds 


ERE’S a brand new Coolidge story—new and authentic, 

because I got it from the President’s secretary, Everett 
Sanders, of my own native Indiana. A certain national associa- 
tion, holding its convention in Washington, wanted to be photo- 
graphed on the White House lawn with Mr. Coolidge. That was 
fixed up, all right, and the appointed hour came. 

“Now, Mr. President,” said Sanders, “‘these people thoroughly 
understand from me that you’re not going to be called on for a 
speech.” Ejaculated “Cal’’: “Well, if they didn’t understand 
what you said, I’ll amplify it by saying nothing.” 


conden 


ENATORS had an unusual spectacle not long ago, when one 

of their committee rooms was filled with dairy and oleo- 
margarine products. Both industries co-operated—for the first 
time, twas said—in displaying samples of their respective wares 
alongside one another. There were also coconut-oil products 
which both groups say are inferior because they do not contain 
vitamins. Restrictive legislation is asked for. Farm politicians 
on Capitol Hill declared that never before have the dairy and the 
oleo people been found fighting on the same side of any 
question. 
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/ HE aarticle entitled 
( “Give Us Our Own 
JI Markets” by E. 

Clemens Horst in 
The Farm Journal 
last October, was easily the out- 


would ‘Work 
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Prohibitive ° /ARIFFS 


1. The present tariff of 15 
cents a bushel does not keep 
foreign corn out of our coast 
markets, but does require corn 
to reach 90 cents on present 
basis before imports can reach 
the Corn Belt itself. It costs 


standing agricultural article of : ? . 
<All farm legislation proposed rests on tariff now about 83 cents to put for- 


the year. 


eign corn into our Atlantic 


If farmers can begin now to . . . > 
protection— so why not start at the tariff end: fe cake” a ie ae 


develop the sentiment and the 
legislation looking to the elim- 
ination of the $2,500,000,000 of 
competing agricultural and ani- 
mal imports pointed out by the 
California ranchman, we can change the face of American agri- 
culture in a very brief time. And I say this with complete knowl- 
edge of the meaning of my words. 

An absolute monopoly of the home market for the American 
farmer is the necessary offset to restricted immigration for labor, 
tariff protection for many industries, the Federal Reserve System 
for banks, and the Transportation Act for railroads, the expenses 
of our high-power civilization. The demand for evening-up is so 
plainly just that large sections of alleged anti-farmer groups will 
yield to this form of farm legislation better than to any other. 

This is true even if the modified McNary-Haugen Bill shall 
become a law, as it has an excellent chance todo. For the McNary- 
Haugen plan, as well as the Export Debenture plan of the Grange, 
relies entirely on protective tariffs for its effectiveness. It could 
not operate under free trade or low- 


By A. B. GILBERT 


were higher, less foreign corn 
could come in. 

2. Because of the low tariff, 
our corn-raisers can never get the 
top prices which our domestic demand and supply would other- 
wise create. The top of their high price curve is sliced off by this 
low tariff rate. We farmers take the loss breaks, but we are not 
allowed to recoup in what would be profit years except for foreign 
supplies and low tariff. 

3. Protection of the new chemical industries is providing a 
new market for corn. A considerable proportion of the corn crop 
is now going into manufactures. If chemicals are made abroad, 
the raw materials also will be obtained abroad and not on Ameri- 
can farms. 

4. Substitutes for corn would be kept out and thus add a con- 
siderable demand. In the last Congress, Senator Stewart of lowa 
introduced a bill to cut out the importations of “black-strap” 
molasses, which now replaces corn in making industrial alcohol. 
But Congress lost sight of it, and so 
did our corn-raisers. It would have 





tariff conditions. 





Politicians Would Like It 


| immediate “practical politics,” 
the plan looks even better. There 
is a great difference politically be- 
tween taking funds out of the 
treasury, whether for loans or sub- 
sidies, and indirectly making the 
public pay a little more for butter, 
milk, eggs, vegetables, peanuts, cot- 
tonseed oil, fruits, meats, etc., by 
shutting out foreign supplies. 
Federal taxes come chiefly out of 
corporation and individual incomes— well. 
the very groups that contribute most 
of the party campaign funds. It is a 
little “thick” to say the least, politi- 
cally, to ask the party in power to 
relieve farmers with money already 
paid in taxes, and later to solicit 
campaign funds from these same 





Em bargo ‘Duties 


on imports of agricultural products would 
have a far-reaching effect on the level of 
farm prices, no doubt. 

In this article A. B. Gilbert points out 
how even the so-called ‘“‘surplus’’ crops like 
corn are affected by the small tariff protec- 
tion they enjoy. He argues for a drastic 
increase in duties in order to shut out the 
$2,500,000,000 of agricultural products 
which our own farmers could produce as 


The logical result would be to increase 
the incomes of farmers, at a trifling addi- 
tional cost to the rank and file of consumers 
—precisely the same method by which the 

‘ tariff subsidies to manufacturers and their 
workmen are financed. 


added about 50,000,000 bushels to 
"7 the demand for corn. 

5. Adequate protection for many 
other farm commodities would help 


corn in two ways: A. Less land and 
labor would be devoted to corn. 
When other products fail to pay, the 
desperate farmer always turns to the 
money crop—corn, cotton, wheat— 
to get some cash for taxes, etc. B. 
This protection would provide an 
| increased market for corn. We 
could not, for instance, produce here 
the more than 64,000,000 dozen eggs 
imported from China last year, or 
our large imports of dairy products, 
without adding to the home demand 
for corn. 


Heavy Imports Always Ready 
Liannpesiabiaiiaimdsiangae to Leak In 

















HAT is true of corn is approx- 





groups to whom tax reduction has 
thus been denied. % 

There would be little doubt of the willingness of the President 
(or any successor who believed in the principle of a protective 
tariff) to sign a bill increasing tariff rates on farm products. 

President Coolidge’s Chicago speech in December, 1925, con- 
tained strong hints that he was favorable to farm aid by the tariff 
route. Later he saved dairying from a slump by using his execu- 
tive power to add four cents to the butter tariff. He has turned 
down all efforts of the tariff commission and other agencies to 
lower rates on several farm products. Neither ‘“constitution- 
ality” nor “economy” could be raised against bills to ‘Give us 
our own markets.” 


Every Tariff Has Some Effect 


geo common assertion that a tariff is of no help to a surplus 
crop is based on political maneuvering rather than on genuine 
seeking for farm relief. Some insurgent elements in our North- 
west, for instance, have talked down wheat and corn tariffs, because 
Senator McCumber of North Dakota and Congressman Fordney 
of Michigan fathered the 1922 tariff bill, and it was considered 
bad politics to let the Republican Party have credit for doing 
anything for farmers. Such talk is not based on actual analysis of 
wheat and corn facts; similarly; a great deal of anti-tariff senti- 
ment in other territory is due to traditional party theory, rather 
than to present-day study. 

Let us look at corn, for instance. Here are several ways in which 
high tariff protection can help corn: 


imately true of several other 
normally surplus farm products. We are ready to import pork, 
beef, mutton, eggs, poultry, the minute world prices sag, or the 
domestic supply and demand warrant a higher price than world 
market plus a small tariff. The American farmer can not get 
any high-price breaks to recoup losses at other times. 

The free entry of tropical vegetable-oils, prepared by labor 
which lives in grass huts and eats rice, is doing no little damage 
to American farming. Tropical oils compete with dairy and ani- 
mal fats, with peanut oil, corn oil, soybean oil, cottonseed oil and 
other oils we can raise here. We actually pay out money to 
protect and police the Philippine Islands, so that they in turn 
may produce copra (dried coconut) cheaply to cut into our farmers’ 
market for fats and oils! 

We imported 334,355,533 pounds of this copra during the first 
nine months of the 1926 fiscal year, and 310,071,197 pounds of 
other oils during the same period. And I might add 42,056,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil, although we raise enough cottonseed to 
serve all our country’s needs. 


We Bar Stomachs but Admit Foods 


N those commodities of which we produce less than enough to 
supply domestic demand, the tariff relation is simple. But 
we do not stop to think that these competing farm commodities 
come in because we put the cost-burdens of a high civilization on 
our farmers, and ask them to match prices with foreign peoples 
who do not have some of these burdens. [Continued on page 49 
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HEN Ephraim 
Bull fruited his 
seedling of the 
wild fox-grape 
(which presum- 
ably resulted from the natural 
cross-pollination of a wild vine 
with the cultivated Catawba 
variety growing nearby), 78 
years ago, he established a stand- 
ard by which most varieties of 
grapes are judged. No variety seriously threatened the supremacy 
of this seedling—the Concord—until the New York Experiment 
Station at Geneva put out the Sheridan grape. 

And now let me jump from the New York Station, please, to 
the farm of George S. Carter, at Clinton, Conn. Carter has for 


his hobby the testing out of new varieties of grapes. His farm is 
a veritable grape experiment station. The 30 or more of the 


newer grape varieties, and many of the best of the older sorts, 
a most interesting collection of grapes and one that 


here make 
is well worth studying. 

Carter believes the Sheridan is the one outstanding, fine new 
variety, and should be tried wherever Concord is grown. The 


vines are as vigorous, healthy and hardy as Concord, they are 
more productive than Concord and so far have borne as regularly. 
The bunches are uniform in size and shape, compact, of good 
size and ripen evenly. The berries are large and well formed. 
But the best of the story is in the eating. The flavor is 
rich and sweet. In short, this new product of the plant- 
breeders combines the table quality 
that is so desirable for the home 
garden with most of the 
characters that are essential 
for a good market grape. 
It is yet too soon to 
know how Sheridan 
will succeed on such a 
wide range of soils 
and under such 
different climatic 
conditions as Con- 
cord, but the re- 
ports from various 
other sections in- 
dicate a wide use- 
fulness even if it 
does not excel Con- 
cord in this respect. 
The fruit is most 
attractive, black with 
heavy bloom. It ripens 
a little later than Con- 
cord, and this may keep it 
out of some northern sections 
where frost. comes early, but in 
Southern New England it has ripened 
well in two exceptionally backward seasons. 


Sheridan Has Arrived 


HERIDAN, which is only one of many good things originated 

by U. P. Hedrick and his associates at the Geneva Station, is 
a seedling of Herbert crossed by Worden. It is one plant selected 
out of many thousands of grape seedlings grown by the station 
in an attempt to produce something better than Concord. It is 
already listed by a number of nurserymen. 

Among other varietiés of promise grown by Mr. Carter are: 


(’oncord 


—and other promising new grapes 


By D. F. JONES 


Connecticut Experiment Station 






Wallis Giant, a mid-season 
black; Ontario, Ripley and 
Brocton, three green varieties 
that ripen in the order named 
and cover the season well; 
Caco, Dunkirk and Keuka, 
three red varieties worth 
trying. 

Wallis Giant is a new black 
grape of much merit. The 
berries are the largest in size of any of the American grapes I 
have seen, and are most attractive. The bunches are of good 
size and well formed. In the basket the fruit looks much like 
hothouse grapes. The berries are tender, juicy and sweet, not so 
rich as Sheridan, but very pleasing. It should be included in the 
list for trial in home gardens and nearby markets. The fruit is a 


little too tender to ship far. 
New Grapes 
from Geneva 


e. ALLIS GIANT 
grape is a seed- 
ling of Concord, devel- 
oped and introduced 
by Henry Wallis of St. 
Louis county, Mo. 

Ontario, Ripley and 
Brocton—all three 
come from the Geneva 
Station along with 
Sheridan and several 
other varieties. They 
are described in the 
Geneva Bulletin on 
‘New or Noteworthy 
Fruits,”’ No. 497. While 
none of these varieties 
may surpass Diamond 
or Niagara for market 
purposes, all are de- 
cidedly promising for 
the garden. Ontario is 
early and of good qual- 
ity, productive and 
more vigorous in vine 
than the green varieties 
commonly grown. The 
berries shell off soon 
after ripening, a char- 
acteristic that seriously 
limits its usefulness as 
a market fruit. Ripley 
is excellent in growth 
of vine and quality of 
fruit, but bunches are 
not attractive. 

Brocton sets a new standard in quality. When well grown and 
fully ripened, there is nothing any better, and in the opinion of 
some there is none so good. Where it will grow, it should replace 
Dutchess, although the vines are weak and this variety will prob- 
ably not succeed at all in many places; but it is well worth trying. 

Portland is another Geneva seedling that Carter has tried and 
does not like on account of the variation in quality of fruit. Scat- 
tered throughout the mature bunches there are in some years a 
few hard, sour berries that for some reason never ripen properly. 
This one fault much reduces the value of [Continued on page 38 





























THREE CHEERS 


for these powred red, white and blue grapes. 
(dark red); per 


(white); in circle, Sheridan (Elave black) 
Sheridan is the grape that may rival Concord 
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°FATHER Putters Around 


cA two-part story, in which the boys learn something they didn’t know—Part II 


Mother rose briskly. “I hear Hettie settin’ 


T was very peaceful and comforting, 
By MARIAN STORM the table. I better put those biscuits right in.”’ 


over in the far woods. Peering in 

from the overgrown road, Stephen 

Truesdell could see the Solomon’s 

Seal drooping its plumes of coral. 
The wild turnip’s seeds showed blood red in the shade. Now and 
then a rustling or a scampering, a twitter or a glimpse of bright 
eyes told him that his old-time friends were still about. There 
was a gorgeous orange lichen! He opened his veteran knife and 
cut it off to take home to Lottie. It would make a nice ornament 
for the kitchen mantelpiece. 

It was the best afternoon he’d had since the summer began. 
He would sleep tonight. He must walk more and more, when 
there weren’t enough little jobs to do. He suspected that he had 
been salting the stock pretty often lately. 

The fence corners in the old chestnut-tree lot were all full of 
standing blackberry bushes. He could cut those out in the morn- 
ing. Or did the boys mean to let the fields just run wild? Anyway, 
it wouldn’t cost them anything if he cut down the brambles. He 
came cheerfully up the lane. 

There was the same golden horse on the wagon house—‘“‘the 
living image, Mr. Truesdell, of Rex Hambletonian,’”’ the dealer 
had declared—prancing eastward. But somehow the hen-roost 
looked different. What was wrong? Why, the old hay-rake was 
gone! 

“Sim!” 

“Say it, boss.” 

“That old hay-rake that always used to set there.” 

“Gee, Pop, what good was it?’’ Cleve answered from the rising 
garage. “I just sold it to a junk man.” 

“T could ’a’ done that,” said Father, “if I'd wanted to.” 

“Well, don’t you think yourself it looks slack to have rusty 
machinery standing in the yard?” 

“It wasn’t slackness. The hens always like to fly up there. 
That old Buff Cochin laid an egg in the seat once. I left it there 
apurpose. You children used to play ‘drivin’ to church’ on it 
when you was little. Anybody that knows me knows I don't 
leave things around slipshod. But there’s things that’s always 
been that ought to stay.” 

“Never mind. We'll put the flivver there after we use it up. 
The hens will think that’s great.’’ Cleve chuckled. Father had 
notions . . . likeachild they’d have to humor him. 


Illustrated by W. Victor Guinness 


. 
HE SUN was swinging back south again 
~darkness came before supper was over, 
and the first katydids argued steadily against Charley’s ukulele, 
strumming on the porch. An automobile full of young people 
arrived when the evening was already old, and Mother and Hettie 
hurried indoors to marshal hospitality. 

Father, sitting on the top step with his pipe, greeted them all 
with his cordial, ‘‘Now make yourself right at home,”’ urging, as 
a matter of course, ““We’d like to have you stay all night with us, 
children.”” Then he smoked on in silence, apparently attentive, 
but in truth not understanding a word they were saying. 

He was wishing that he could bribe time to yield ever so little, 
and give him his farm again, to work as he liked—give him his 
boys as smart young roosters whom he could trust with a good 
many minor chores, instead of level-headed business men, who 
knew what paid and what didn’t. 


“Retrench and rest— 
The boys knows best.” 


“What’s that, Father?” 
“T was just sayin’ to your friend that I’ve got two good men 
home to run things now.” 


RESENTLY he guessed he’d get a drink, and went out to 
the stable. He’d just see if Larry was all right for the night. 

; take a few apples to throw into his manger, maybe. 

The fact was, he couldn’t sit still on the porch any longer—he 
had always hated sitting around. How often he had driven singing 
into this yard after picnics and barn-raisings, years ago; how 
often he had unhitched tired horses here after working late; 
hauled corn in the October moonlight, to beat early snow; ridden 
out on the mowing-machine in the hot summer mornings; jingled 
in on the wood-sleigh! 

It was quiet as a closed house now. Not even the barn cats 
around. With a sharp fear, comprehensible only to his own 
heart, he saw that he had forgotten to lock the stable, for the 
first time in his life. 

The lantern discovered Larry, munching hay in deep content. 
He went into the stall, careful not to startle him, and threw an 
arm over the muscular, 
warm neck, standing there 











OTTIE said that the lichen 
was a beauty, and she 


for a long interval. 
Hereafter, in the high tide 





wished he’d get her some 
mint, too, when he had time. 
Used to be plenty of it, over 
by the second bridge. 

She didn’t like the way 
Father looked these days, to 
tell the truth. “Set down in 
the rocker and be sociable a 
few minutes, Stephen, arid 
Hettie’ll hand you a nice 
glass of milk.” 

Hettie said Sim had just 
brought it in. She’d go and 
strain it. 

“You don’t like this en- 
joyin’ your life much, do 





When You Plant Your Garden 


When you plant your little garden in the spring, 

To the planting of it some discretion bring. 

Don’t plant Pussy-willows near the Dogwood, please, 
Though ’tis safe to have Q-cumbers near the Peas; 

The I V’s cousins are the Four-o’clocks, 

And the Shepherd’s Sprout will flourish near the Phlox; 
I’d suggest that ragged robin Marigold, 

And Jack-in-the-pulpit’s fee be wealth untold, 

Follow these directions closely, for the flowers 

Need congenial mates, as well as sun and showers. 


of haying, in the pleasant, 
desperate hurry of harvest 
time, he would be sitting on 
the porch, reading the paper 
over and over, and the farm 
would be as idle as its master, 
quiescent and very old. He 
had always enjoyed riding 
the mowing-machine. . . . 
Lottie hadn’t believed him 
when he told her how long 
that black snake was 

when Larry was a colt he 
had driven Old Nell 

she always hung her tongue 


Fanny Davenport. 








you, dear?” Lottie laid her 








out of her mouth—you 
couldn’t make her take it 














cool, capable hand upon the 
hot forehead, where the hair 


was not yet all gray. “You've just got to work, haven’t you? 


And putterin’ round’s kinda tedious—for a worker like you. 
You're a chronic worker, that’s what you are, that’s the trouble!” 

She laughed gently. ‘You didn’t come across that little tan 
deer, did you, over back?” She talked, but she was saying to her- 
self, with a deep anxiety, “If only I could lay my hands on a mite 
of money! Not much—just enough to keep the place goin’, same 
as he’s always done! If I was younger, maybe I could put up tons 
o’ jelly to sell. If I only saw a way out!’’ She stared at the 
syringas as if searching for it in their leafy depths. 

“No,” he answered her, ‘‘but I had a real nice afternoon. Kinda 
forgot things. I think I’ll take walks all round everywheres, now 
that fall’s comin’. It’s good for me to get tired, way I used to be.” 


in 


HATEVER became of that set of white harness he bought 

for Lottie before they were married? It was the talk of the 
neighborhood, that afternoon she drove down to the village, wear- 
ing her best white gloves and holding those white reins with such 
an air! It must be up in the loft now, if he could find it. He’d 
somehow like to see it again. 

He made his way out of the stall, and holding the lantern care- 
fully, climbed up the ladder to the door that a hundred cobwebs 
had sealed. 

Cleve found him there, after a frantic search. He was sitting 
on the floor in the circle of light, rubbing up the white harness. 
He had returned to the past in a potent dream. 
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“You don’t like this 
enjoyin’ your life much, 
do you, dear?” 


T was the day after this that Mrs. Truesdell decided that she 

would bargain with the Old Boy himself, if necessary, to get 
together the little sum required to restore their life to its old-time 
ways. After all, she and Father would want it so for only a few 
years more. But the Old Boy failed to turn up in any remunera- 
tive form. 

“The children’d give it to us, of course, if they saw what I 
see, but Father wouldn’t take it,” she explained to the White 
Mountain cake she was making. “I guess I’m the only one 
suspicions it, but unless he gets to farmin’ his own fashion again 
—and precious quick, too—sorrow will come to this house. But 
I'll stop it. No miracles will happen, but I'll think of something, 
I will.” 

Father came in from the dining-room, where he had been sitting 
in the sway-backed chair. “I’ve read this paper all the way 
through now,” he said, helplessly, “about the French premier, 
and all.” 

“Well, dear, stick it up in the rack, and run out an’ pull me a 
handful of parsley.”’ 

She watched him going down the path, so much older than he 
was, only last spring! Yet all he had lost was the responsibility 
which then he couldn’t shirk, even for one day. “I can’t be 
spared, you know, Lottie.” 

No, nothing miraculous would happen. What could she do, 
then? 

She had heard that collectors of antiques paid great sums for 
old jewelry. Thousands of dollars, sometimes, she thought she’d 
been told. She was rather vague in her mind about it. Well, 
there was that beautiful set of garnets, the pride of generations, 
glorious, rich, wine-dark stones which she had worn to weddings 
with such delight. 

“T’ll send them down to the city and ask Mrs. Fremont to 
find out how much they’d give me for ’em.” It ought to be a good 
deal—a necklace, a brooch, two rings and earrings. ‘People pay 
an awful lot for antiques nowadays.” 

But within a week Mrs. Fremont was writing regretfully: 
“Fifty dollars is the very best I could do. Everywhere they declare 
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that they’re loaded down with old garnets 
and Paisley shawls. Miserable, isn’t it?’’ 
“Well,” said Mother, pluckily, “it’s precious 
little, but it’s money.” She replied, ‘Please 
sell them for fifty,” sneaking her letter out 
to the mail-box when Father wasn’t around. 


AY after day he puttered. He found 

that he couldn’t pretend an interest in 
the way the boys ran the place. They were 
very busy, and doing well with their feed 
store. 

Raking leaves made a happy interlude. 
After that he took to walking again. He 
brought strange souvenirs home from the 
woods and spread them over the house. He 
was now at his old desk, now up in the garret, 
now winding the clock or feeding the chickens 
too early. He would stand at the window 
during long silences and stare out at the 
russet and vermilion swamp. Since 1870 he 
had put in his winter wheat. Thinking of 
that, he went off for another long walk, 
though it was near twilight. 

Calmly and _ steadily, dominating her 
anxiety, Mrs. Truesdell gathered together her 
bits of money, won by this plan and that. 

They were arranging a pageant for Thanks- 
giving, over in town. Suggesting that it would 
make a capital old-timey rig, she sold to the 
committee the rediscovered white harness, 
an old laprobe and father’s tall beaver hat. 
Twenty-five dollars more. Rob Way helped 
her quietly to market some butter, eggs and 
preserves. But it did go slowly. 

She strove to keep Father busy. He had 
always detested work indoors, and she 
dreaded what the winter might bring. So 
well did she understand him that when she 
had found him up on the edge of the roof, one 
morning, perilously cleaning leaves out of 
the gutters, she did not nag him to come 
down. He looked satisfied. He was doing 
something for the place. 


HERE was he tonight? Dusk had 

deepened, and you could see nothing 
from the back porch but the flicker of lantern 
light sometimes, and over beyond the eastern 
hill-range a growing whiteness—the lilied pathway of the coming 
moon. 

“He can’t stop now,” said Mother, softly, turning up the lamp on 
the dining-room table. ‘“He’s worked ever since he remembers, 
and he’ll have to keep right on to the end. For the boys it’s 
business. For him it’s just his life. I wonder, hadn’t I better put 
my pride in my pocket and talk to ‘em, after all?” 

Hettie was already giving Sim his supper. Charley and Cleve 
stamped in, hungry and gay. 

“Where’s Pop?” 

“TI wish I knew, children. He came down out of the garret 
this afternoon and swept off all the walks, and then he got the 
old almanac and set a while, lookin’ up the weather for this winter. 
All of a sudden I saw him give a little jump, so I asked him, ‘What’s 
the matter, dearie?’ ‘I was thinkin’ that I wanted to get the 
harness mended, this winter,’ he says, ‘but right off I bethought me 
that I did that in hayin’—in hayin’!’ Then he set and rocked a 
spell, and went and stood by the winder, and now I don’t know 
where he is!”’ 

“Probably he’s gone. too far on one of those old wood roads of 
his, and now he’s finding it slow work getting back.’’ Cleve started 
to butter his johnnycake while it was hot, then put it down and 
pushed back his chair. “Come on, Charley. We'll run the red 
baby out and go look up Father.” 

The long beams of the headlights fell upon a lanky figure. Sim 
was waiting for them in the lane. Without a word, the three 
set off at an indiscreet speed for the village, but nobody there had 
seen Father; nobody could help at all, except that Rob Way 
knew that he liked to walk off along the old mud road. This 
was the one highway to which all automobiles objected. 

The red car kept on as long as it could reasonably have been 
expected to, and then in the depths of a how-do-you-do it stopped 
decisively, mired. Charley leaped out. ‘Come on ahead on foot.” 

“Boys.” Sim spoke to them from the tonneau in a husky voice. 
“Boys, when we find the boss, I—hope he'll be all right.” 

“What could happen to him?” said Cleve, firmly. “He’s just 
lost his way. Maybe he’s home already— [Continued on page 51 
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The easy modern way to decorate - 
furniture—and a new Italian ( h 
pillow design pec ———— us 10n 
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furniture. The flowers are so 

varied that it will not be diffi- 

cult to find a cretonne suitable 

to complete the decorative 
scheme 


1644. Art-color medallions, 75 
cents per set. The neutral tint 
of the background of these me- 
dallions will blend with any of 
the colors used for painting 
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yarn are then drawn through these path- 
ways between the lining and the silk, 
to form the raised or corded effect. 

The various stages of the work are 
shown in the illustrations. The one 
at upper left shows the first stage, run- 
ning lines joining the 
silk and stamped-cotton 
squares. The cut in cen- 
ter shows how the yarn 
is inserted and the cut at 
right shows the wrong 
side of the finished work. 
The raised or corded ef- 
fect on the right side is 
shown at lower left. 

Full directions for Ital- 
ian quilting (and for put- 
ting the pillow together 
with boxed sides) are 
printed on the envelope 
which contains the stamped cot- 
ton square, ready to be basted 
to the silk used for the top. 

We can not furnish hot-iron 
transfers for this design, but 
we do furnish the stamped cot- 
ton squares. 


— : —— 
Medallions and quilting ! 
pattern shown on this page _ | 
can be purchased from 
The Farm Journal, or from 
any agency handling 
McCall patterns. When 
ordering by mail, be sure 
to give the correct number 

and color 


HE increasing interest in the 
home decoration of furni- 
ture, both old and new, will 
suggest many good uses for 
the charming art medallions 
(1644) pictured above. The medallions 
are done in an oil-painted 
effect in soft shades of rose, 
pink, yellow, orchid, blue 
and green, on a neutral- 
tinted background. They 
will be found appropriate 
for bedroom furniture, doors 
on cabinets or secretaries, 
for lamp-shades or trays. 
The medallions (14 in num- 
ber) include three round 
motifs, 5 x 5 inches; two 
pieces, 314 x 9 inches, to 
be fitted to opposite sides 
of a round motif; three 
long motifs, 3 x 11 inches; 
it and three each of the two 
smaller ones, 2 x 6 inches. 

Directions for applying 
the medallions are printed 
on the envelopes. The 
process is very simple 
(just paste motifs care- 
fully in place and shellac, 
when dry), but the effect 
resembles hand-painted furniture, exquisitely done. 

In the Italian method of quilting, the design is 
raised so that it stands out in relief against the 
background. Sofa pillow 1647 (right) is an excellent 
example of this interesting form of needlework. 

The principle of the work is to sew a cotton lining 
(stamped with the design) to the silk, with fine run- 
ning stitches, working along the design to form path- 
ways of parallel lines. Several thicknesses of woolen 
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1647. Stamped square (17 x 17 inches) for 
pillow top in Italian quilting, 45 cents 
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Up 20eS the curtain on a 
really clean movie i 


THE VILLAIN 


THE HEROINE 


THE HERO 


TIME: any washday 


e144 DIRT 
x: 16. 


GOLDEN SOAP AND NAPTHA (working together) 


PLACE: your laundry 


You'll find the Scenario is short. 





DIRT, the VILLAIN, is hiding in your wash. 
YOU must drive him out ! 








HIS little movie is true. Dirt 

is afraid of Fels-Naptha! 
Fels-Naptha does do away with hard 
rubbing! For Fels-Naptha brings 
you two effective cleaners working 
together—good golden soap blend- 
ed, by the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
process, with plenty of naptha. 


With Fels-Naptha, you can smell 
the naptha in every bar. And you 
know that naptha, the basis of “dry 
cleaning,” is a marvelous cleaner. 
It dissolves grease. It loosens stub- 
born dirt. In Fels-Naptha it works 
hand-in-hand with the soap. The 
safe, sure action of the naptha loos- 
ens the dirt and the rich soapy suds 
wash your clothes clean, white and 


sweet. 


Make Fels-Naptha your extra helper 
—and use it your way. Use in wash- 
ing machine or tub—cool, lukewarm 























YOU roll up your sleeves—prepare for 

















But wait! Hereis extra help! FELS-NAPTHA 
—good soap and plenty of naptha, working 
together. He enters your wash.» 










And out comes DIRT. For DIRT is afraid of 
FELS-NAPTHA. You are saved—saved the 
work of hard rubbing! 





© 1928, Fels & Co. 





or hot water, or, if you choose, boil 
your clothes. Fels-Naptha washes 
everything washable, light or heavy. 
It gets your clothes clean with less 
effort on your part. Its mild, pleasant 
suds are kind to your hands. And 
you can use it all over the house— 
from keeping window panes spark- 
ling to cleaning the painted wood- 
work, 


Your grocer sellsalotof Fels-Naptha. 
Get some from him today, and 
learn for yourself that “ nothing 


takes the place of Fels-Naptha.” 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Delicious dishes I ate on the 
great American liner 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


, NE eats wonderful food on the 
) B great ships of the trans- 
VY Atlantic lines. And, if one is 
“ie not careful, one is tempted 
to eat entirely much too 

much of it for one’s own good! 

Isn’t it odd that one is supposed to eat so much on 
shipboard? Very likely because one has so much leisure! Marvel- 
ous breakfasts served, if one wishes, in one’s berth; great trays 
carrying bowls of steaming chicken broth and baskets of biscuits 
at eleven; a long and elaborate luncheon at one; afternoon tea, 
with every cake, rusk and fancy bread one could imagine, wheeled 
along the decks before the long row of steamer chairs with their 
occupants; and the most comprehensive dinners I ever saw, at 
seven; and then, in case one should still be hungry, sandwiches, 
beverages and biscuits at ten! Fortunately the voyage doesn’t 
last long! 

You may be sure that I secured numerous recipes and “ideas” 
from all these good things. Most of them were more elab- 
orate than you and I would care to try, but some of the 
simpler—but just as delicious—ones could be copied by 
any one interested in cookery. I will tell you about them 
in 4 moment. 


T GAVE me a wonderful thrill to step on board the 

Leviathan for my first trip to Europe. Tremendously 
interesting I found it, too; and you can imagine how 
eagerly I absorbed the different experiences, and lost no 
chance of exploring the big main decks, the vast writing- 
rooms, library, social halls and—not least in interest—set- 
tling for six days in my own small corner which, in com- 
mon with all the luxurious staterooms, seemed to contain 
“all the comforts of home.’ 

To begin with, everybody made it a matter of pride and 
duty to take daily exercise. Four times around the main 











deck made a mile (think of it!), and at 
all times of the day one could see 
couples jog-trotting along this deck, 
getting off their daily mile or two- 
mile stunt. 

The various deck games, which 
attracted many, included quoits, ring-toss, deck tennis and many 
others. 

The swimming-pool was marvelous! Quite like a little lake, the 
green sea water clear and deep, and all sorts of devices and aids to 
swimming, diving and other water sports. I looked with great 


interest, but didn’t indulge; but the tank was always well pat- 
I found my daily dip in the clear, hot sea water in my 


ronized. 
































The broad after-deck of the “Levia- 

than,” where the more active of the 

passengers pass the hours.at deck 

games, or ss or sunning them- 
selves 


The beautiful main dining-room on 
the “Leviathan.” Who would sup- 
pose that as we lunch or dine we are 
being carried swiftly to Europe at 
nearly thirty miles an hour? 


own bathtub entirely satisfying, pro- 
viding as much of the ocean as I 
wished. 

Up on the top deck, well sheltered in 
sunny corners, were the babies and 
their nurses—some of the babies in 
their little kiddy-coops, frolicking as 
unconcernedly as if at home. 

But to return to the food: I received 
and accepted with [Continued on page 63 
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BEAUTIFUL AND COMPLETE AS THE PALACES OF THE SEA! 
' 
JAS \ = 
vA \ - 





Finer than 


you ever 


dreamed of 


A full porcelain enamel 


oil-burning range! 


HERE, in Perfection’s new oil-burning 
range, is a remarkably beautiful, swift- 
cooking stove, with 27modern features! 


Snow-white porcelain enamel finish 
that will give a lifetime of usefulness 
and beauty. 


Strong, graceful design, built to fit into 
small space. Less than shoulder high; 
but notasingle modern feature missing, 


Giant Superfex burners. Equipped 
with automatic wick stops. One “Big 
Giant” for extra-~quick cooking. 


Long, double-wall chimneys that 


multiply cooking heat and keep 
kitchen vessels clean. 














A new, convenient burner arrange- 
ment and all-grate cooking top with 
generous space not only for big-meal 
cooking, but also for simmering and 
warming, at the same time. 


A really wonderful built-in oven with 
Perfection’s exclusive “live-heat” 
construction. Enamel lined. Air- 
insulated. Equipped with a new 
temperature indicator that simplifies 
cooking amazingly. 

This splendid range, with all its clean, 
intense heat and up-to-the-minute 
equipment, is ready for use at any 
time, anywhere. For it needs no in- 
stallation; and it burns kerosene, the 












safe, economical fuel. It is one of 24 
beautiful new models, ranging in price 
from $17.50 to $154.00. See them at 
your dealer's. You will find new, 
light colors and new conveniences on 
even the lowest-priced stoves. And, 
for the first time on any stove, a new, 
durable lacquer finish, Perfectolac, 
like that on the modern automobile. 
Q Most dealers will gladly tell you 
how you can buy any of these new 
stoves on easy payments. This enables 
you, if you wish, to take the stove 
home and use it as you pay for it. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO., (leveland, 0 


Sold in Canada by General Steel 
Wares, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oz! Burning 


Ranges 





os ree = 
fi * _A “paper doll” grove Kas your little girl. 


Exact of Perfection range. Also full information about the 
range itself and other new models. Send cow co Perfection 
Stove Company, 7504 Plact Ave., Cleveland, Onio. 


Name - 
Address 





_ State - 


City__ 
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Club Work 


One of the winners in the 1927 
Contest relates her experiences 


Y club work began in 1918. Since 

then I have been associated with 

five different branches of club work 

I was twelve when I enrolled in the 

pig and poultry projects. At that time 
individuals were not bound together in a club, but each mem- 
ber worked alone, receiving lessons and directions from the exten- 
sion service of the state agricultural college. 

The more I learned of club work, the better I liked it. I had 
good luck with my chickens and pig. The money | got from them 
was the first I had really earned and could call my own. I in- 
vested it in Liberty Bonds, which brought me a good return. 

My club work has also been profitable in many ways not meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. It has given me an education. 

The most helpful and outstanding event of my club career pos- 
sibly was my experience with calves in 1921. I selected a roan 
heifer and a red and white steer. The heifer was a good feeder 
and was next to the grand champion at the county fair. The 
steer did poorly. He wasn’t a good feeder and I realized too late 
that I had used poor judgment in picking him. He was too high 
from the ground and had no frame. I learned that it took no 
longer to feed and care for a good animal than it does for a serub. 








The Farm Journal 


in JNebraska 


Farm Journal 4-H Leadership 
‘By ELLA DONALDSON 


and that the scrub will bring no profit. Next year I 

was wiser! 

My leadership work began early in 1926, when I be- 
came local volunteer leader of a 4-H clothing club. In 
my home county (Boone county, Nebr.) there were practi- 
cally no 4-H home economics clubs. I felt that the girls 
needed some aid along the line of “better homemaking.” 

One outstanding demonstration, of the many the girls gave, 
was given at the Nebraska State Fair. The girls cut figures of 
slender and fat women from cardboard, and showed the effect. of 
various lines on the different types of women. This was done by 
aprons which fit these forms. 

The girls also showed the correct and incorrect lines for the 
two types of people. They demonstrated the selection of the 
materials, trimming, cutting, making, as well as the care that 
garments must receive to be attractive. Each girl in the club was 
made to feel that it was her organization and from it she would 
receive just what she put into it. 

4-H club work will help any girl find her life’s calling. It will 
keep her healthy in body and active in mind. It should help keep 
her from turning into a prude or snob. It will make her a well- 
balanced woman. 





PIGEONS 


RE you _ interested 
help you earn 
ey? If so, you 

by choosing 
squabs bring a good 
is of good strain, 
can also be sold as 
Pigeons re- 
A boy or 











in pets which can 
a little pin-mon- 
can’t go wrong 
pigeons. Young 
price. If the stock 
some of the pigeons 
breeders. 

produce rapidly. 
girl starting with 
SIX pairs can soon 
become the owner 
of a good-sized 
flock. With proper 
methods, many a 
farm boy has 
made the profits 
from his pigeon-loft. the beginning of his bank account. 

The boy who raises pigeons can almost always find unused 
parts of the barn, shed and other buildings, where a few days’ 
carpentry and use of grocery boxes will make a good-sized pigeon- 
loft. Pigeons aré sometimes kept in boxes securely nailed to the 
side of a barn. 

While the loft need not be expensive, it should be well-lighted 
and, if possible, should have a southern exposure. The exit holes 
should be small, about 4 x 6 inches, with a six-inch lighting board 
inside and out. Two exit holes placed 214 feet apart are enough 
for each pen. Larger and more holes permit too much cold air 
to enter the house. 


‘Preparing Squabs for Market 


OST of the income from pigeons is made by raising squabs 

for market. After a flock of 25 pairs of breeders has been 
built up, the young are fed and fattened until about four weeks 
old, when they are prepared for market. If the owner knows his 
business, he tries to raise squabs which weigh at least eight pounds 
to the dozen—if possible, nine or ten pounds, for the heavier 
squabs bring better prices. 

Feeding and care of pigeons can easily be entrusted to any 
bright girl or boy willing to attend to the job at regular hours. 
The pigeon is peculiarly a seed- and grain-eating bird and likes 
wheat, pop-corn and other grains. Pigeons will not eat food 
that has been fouled, and they must have plenty of sand and 
gravel in the loft, as well as ground oyster-shell. 





make Profitable Lets 


That pigeons make fine pets is shown by the way pigeons in 
large cities make their homes in corners and sheltered places of 
high buildings, and come down into the public squares to pick 
up peanuts and other feed held out to them by admiring children. 
Pigeons can be made just as tame in the loft or pen. To avoid 
shyness, be kind and careful and enter the loft whistling a call of 
some kind to let them know you are coming; always haye a cup 
of grain to throw to them, that they may expect something each 
time you visit the loft. 

Since the war the raising of homing pigeons has become quite 
a sport. Homers will always seek their own loft, even if they are 
taken hundreds of miles from home. They are said to have made 
records of not less than a mile a minute for distances as great as 
100 miles. Records as high as 2,200 yards a minute have been 
made, which would be 
75 miles an hour. 

There are a number 
of breeds, the leading 
ones being Homers and 
Carneaux. The English 
Pouter is the oldest breed 
of domesticated pigeon. 

Pigeons live in pairs. 
Let them make their 
own choice, but break 
up matings of brothers 
and sisters. Inbreed- 
ing is bad. 














Could you choose any nicer pets than these? 
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Now You Can Buy 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TIRE 


Direct from the MURRAY RUBBER CO. 
who has always made the best. 


Famous JUSTICE 
and JUSTICE MASTER TREAD tires 


were made by MUR ag AY 

















ec, 

f r . To .} ry 
of THESE MURRAY MURRUCO You, who got such wonderful service out of the old JUSTICE 
| GREATEST tHeavy Duty *Extra | 18.000 *Heavy and JUSTICE MASTER, read these astonishing facts: 
ry VALUES Tires Heavy Red Mile Gray F ; ‘ d —_— ¢ ld by 1 th 

12.000 or Gray Tires Over~ or years we made more tires that were — ry arm than any 
es versize 8 i ot y 5 v s we . ice 
he —_— Tee Tones other a ae or For 15 _— - ee e the ares 
he 30x3 Cl 4 ply__ |___ _$5.90___|__$1.20_]]______| $0.90 tires and tubes for the largest mail order house in the world, anc 
it 30x3% Cl_Std. 4 ply_ 6.60___ 1.40 as $5.60 1.00 made them famous. (See note 
30x3%% Cl_O.S.4 ply_ f= _1.40__ —o0...|__.1 J 
as 30x31, Cl 6 ply_— 10.40 1.40 ea 1.00 at bottom of page.) We are now HEAVY DUTY 
ld 31x4 S.S_ 6 ply - 12.10 _1.90__|]__9.30 1.40 making a tire that is even 32x4 6 PLY 
32x4 S.S— 6 ply— 12.60__ 2.00 9.60 1.40 better — the MURRAY 
33x4 S.S— 6 ply —_ > aa! 10.40 1.50 ” 
i Bantig SS 8 ply 17.60 — 3.40 as 70 1:70 In 1925 we made their Justice $12 
3. fod.» > ply /. . —4-I0_ . ° — = 
*p 34x412 S.S._ 6 pl:__. ___18.90____|_2.60 16.60___1.90 Master Tread Tire We still Pc ne 
33x5. S.S_ 8 ply_ Cae ee 20.90_ .60 : - All high pressures are hea 
ll- a 62.5... 35:20 <a . make it but now for our own duty. Extra plies. is 
30x5 S.S_ 8 ply__'____24.80___|_ 3.00 pl trade, and under our cwn name 
Mas $58 ply — 20-90 —| 3.80 . oS ee DELIVERY FREE 
52x60 . ply—. - J. ——— . . 
—* sn in ” — ee Read these prices—the greatest tire value ever offered for the 
Ct ee ae ee ee, a toughest, most rugged tire on the market today. These 
eee Were eee Myre oy MURRAY and MURRUCO TIRES are super uality, ¢ tra bi 
29x4.40_ _|_8.10| 10.70_|__1.60__||"_6.70_)__1.30 , sa eCa pay we 
30x4.50 ~~ |8'90 | 10.70_ | ___1.60__||__ 8.20 1.30 extra oversize, extra good-looking, extra heavy. 
29x4.75_ cr ifs Seas hk See poe 
30x4.75 ewe ee —! 3h Bere Ee; 
29x4.95__ 11.90, | 2.10 || 9.80 1.70 pri 
ate 11% ———31\-|—3- 13 | We beat all prices and we pay 
31x4.95 caceien LE _2.20 10.20 1.90 

in 30x5.00 11.90| 14.70_|_2.10__||_ eoniiak transportation charg s 

of 31x5.00__ 12.60; 15.30 _2.10_ _10.50___ 1.80 e 
$x5.25__ me a ee OS ER ewe eas : ae , 

k oT 13.70 | ee _At a small additional cost the MURRAY tire is sold with an 
n. 31x5.25___ 14.20 | 16.20_|___2.30__|]__ 10.90 1.90 UNCONDITIONAL ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

id 29x5.50___ ge 3 UE. Se US Ree 

30x5.77__ 2 16.80 _|__2.60__||__12.40__|__2.30 

of 32x5.77__ 17.60 | 22.80_|__2.70_||____|____ hes, U a R L Cc Oo 

1p 30x6.00__ 99.40) 20601. 270. 5 
31x6.00 17.90 | 21.10 a 

th 32x6.00__ 18.30 | 21.40 2.80 : 2.50 * 

33x6.00__ a 18.70 | 21.80_| 2.90 14.50 2.60 Tires Cost Less ad 
32x6.20 19.80 25.30 _3.20 16.80 2.90 GUARANTEED 

te 32x6.75 i _| 27.20 3.90_ wae perce 
re ee ee Se tae?) | Oe 4 000 ™ 

le tWe guarantee  Sausseg Tires on a basis of 12,000 miles, and 9 

Murruco Tires on a basis of 8,000 miles against defects in work- 
28 ote , . 
om ——_ = a ca ae eee Only Murray can give you these 
These Tubes ure finest quality rubber, full oversize, guaran- full size, rugged, serviceable tires 
teed for two years against defects in material and workmanship. Cm 
at such extremely low prices. 


Sila 











Just pick out the size tire and tube you want—from your dealer—or send 
us with check or money order. 
D. subject to your approval. 


your order to 


EASY TO ORDER 


If desired, will ship C. O. 


tation charges 


We pay transpor- 





for 26 years. 





‘al WE. ARE ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Murray DeLuxe Tire 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


GUARANTEED 24,000 MILES! 
Murray Air-Tite Puncture Proof Inner Tubes 


We have been makers of the great Empire Peerless Inner Tubes 
This business has been operated continuously by the 
a att Pe Rubber Co. and its predecessors since 1836. 4 


_ 








Send Us Your Order 
with money order or 
check if your dealer 
hasn’t them in stock. 


| 29x 4.40 


By Co. with rating 
making HIGHEST QUALITY 


$810 


TRANSPORTATION PAID 

















Note—During most of this period I personally supervised the manufacture of tires 
and tubes referred to and I guarantee these tires and tubes to be superior in every way 
to any we have ever built before, and if you are not 100% satisfied upon delivery of 
your order we will gladly refund your money and pay return transportation charges. 





iy 
] RED OR GRAY Address all communications to ber Co. 
INNER TUBES 
29 x 4.40 


SAME PRICE EXTRA HEAVY 
FULL OVERSIZE 


| $160 


c. 0. D. ON APPROVAL 


President. 


URRAY 
RUBBER CO. rrenrou, N. J. 
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Lindbergh’ S 


Ma IC Jy 


The unfailing pou er-plant that 


"We use on our sky travels 


S there something miraculous about Lindbergh’s plane?”’ 

asked the President of one of the small Latin-American 
republics, as he marveled at the accuracy and prompt- 
ness with which America’s famous young colonel kept 
his flying engagements. 

No, nothing miraculous. Of course, a young man of Lind- 
bergh’s caliber would know how to pick his engine. He had tink- 
ered with gas engines long before he had dreamed of being a flier 
The old two-cylinder motor-cycle, for instance, the old auto 
engine and the tractor engine on his father’s Minnesota farm. 

He had driven cars of all kinds, and after he took up flying had 
flown every kind of plane, from obsolete old “Jennies” up. So it 
was natural enough for Lindy to pick the best-known motor for 
his personally-designed plane. 

It is a year this month since Lindbergh electrified the world 
with his display of courage and daring. And still we marvel how 
he did it. 

But, as Lindbergh himself has repeatedly pointed out, we must 
not forget about the engine, the miraculous engine, on which he 
staked his life to carry him safely from San Diego to Paris in 
three hops. 

We all know from the pictures what the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
looks like, with the knobby cylinders of the 
motor like a ring around her nose. 

Many folks have the idea that the ‘‘Whirl- 
wind” engine is one of the old revolving type, 
the cylinders turning with the propeller, as 
the “Gnome” and other early French air-cooled 
engines did. But this is not so. The engine is 





W. P. MEYER 


The Farm Journal 





fixed, and its nine cylinders turn a 
single central crank-shaft, on which 
the propeller is mounted. 

But that is hard to understand, 
too. How can nine pistons all work 
on one little crank-shaft? 

Any one who hasn’t seen the in- 
sides of this engine is apt to be 
puzzled by this question. 

In the ordinary automobile engine, 
we have one crank on the crank-shaft 
for every cylinder, or for every two 
cylinders. Our six-cylinder motor 
ordinarily has three “throws” on its 
crank-shaft, with two connecting-rod 
bearings on each, side by side. But 
here we have nine cylinders all work- 
ing on one connecting-rod bearing. 
How come? 

Well, the pictures make it clear, 
no doubt. There is one “master” 
connecting-rod for the No. | cylinder. The other eight connecting- 

rods do not go to the crank-shaft, 



























but each one ends in a separate 
bearing in the big forging at the 
end of the ‘“‘master’’ connecting-rod. 

In the illustration showing the 
engine cut open, piston number 
nine has just about completed its 
power stroke, number two is just 
being forced down by the explosion, 
and number one has almost com- 
pleted its downward intake stroke. 
As the “master” connecting-rod 
moves around with the crank-shaft, 
the other connecting-rods adjust 
themselves on their separate bear- 
ings accordingly. 

The firing of each cylinder is on 
the ordinary [Continued on page 35 


Rear view of the engine (left), show- 
ing carburetor and distribution of 
gas to the cylinders 


















In this front view the twin magnetos 
are mounted in place, with their 
connections to the spark-plugs. 
There is also a ehmtee of the valve 
mechanism, with its long push-rods 
operating rocker-arms and over- 
head valves. On the right, the 
nine pistons and connecting-rods; 
puzzle: find the No. 1 “master” 
connecting-rod 


The cut-open motor, with No. 1 piston on the down-stroke; 
also showing the crank-shaft and its counterweights 
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“Good”?.. 


call it 


PRINCE ALBERT is a mild tobacco, 
but “good” is too mild a word to 
describe it. ‘‘Good!”—why you 
know it’s better than that the minute 
you open the tidy red tin and set 
loose that P.A. fragrance. Your 
mouth waters for a taste of such 
tobacco. 

You waste no time in loading up 
and lighting up. Then you get the 
answer to why P.A. leads them all in 
sales and satisfaction. Cool as a 
speed-cop taking your number. Sweet 
as getting off with “Don’t let it hap- 
pen again.” Mellow and mild and 
long-burning. What do you mean— 


“Good”? 





Some fellows stumble into the 
detours for awhile, and others take 
the main road to pipe-joy. The 
more you demand in a smoke, the 
quicker you come to P. A.—to stay. 
You can’t fumble the fact that more 
men smoke P.A. than any other 
brand. ‘“‘Good”? I call it perfect! 
So will you. 


~ PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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PRINCE ALBERT 


) 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


This tin contains 


TWO full ounces of 


pipe-satisfaction. 
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ALKING OF fliers, 
¥ jon’t overlook the 
two capable and fortu 
nate Frenchmen, Costes 
and Le Brix, who hopped 
from Africa to Brazil, 
and have been touring 
this country since. 
They ‘have the goods,”’ 
and so has their plane 
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OU’VE READ OF THE RECENT SPEED TRIALS 
at Daytona Beach, where Captain Campbell raised the 
record for the mile to 207. Boy, that is moving—300 feet 
down the sand every time the clock ticks! 
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HEY SAY A SWISS 
musical-instrument maker 
designed this new musical con- 
traption—a violin with a horn 
attached We haven't heard 
it, but doubtless it’s all right 











Interesting New 





NEW AND CHARMING COSTUME for 
spring, combining figured and plain silk, the 
former in a popular Indian motif 


‘Pictures for 
Our Folks 








YY, 


MOAR MI? 








ND WHAT HAVE 

WE HERE? a 
Mohammedan muezzin 
in the minaret at Bag- 
dad or Mecca or some- 
where? Oh no—just a 
Piece of scenery for the 


IND AND RAIN do some extraordinary tricks in different parts of the world, and here is one of the queerest. The softer Shriners’ convention 

parts of the rocks are slowly worn away, leaving these harder spires and pinnacles. It’s one of the show places of that is being held at 

Zion National Park, in Utah. They call it the “Valley of Chessmen,”’ we are told. Not very good farm land, is it? Miami, Florida, this 
month 
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The changes in livestock practises in recent a ae asta ial = 
OVS 12 ‘pe ~27tO6 ? yy y * wk bie . * rs 
years have given parasites the upper hand Jers: a ig 3 
a : Fy VED ae 
7 ae , 
“By Dr. W. H. WRIGHT 
@ S far 48 I could see across the low, le vel 
¢ jain, hundreds of cattle grazed con- . 
, I 
7 ‘ ¢ tentedly in rank prairie grass which . 
—— & grew luxuriously knee-high. Here Na- \ 
ture, with no help at all from 4 ‘3 ss 

mankind, had richly supplied all the elements es ad 
sential for the provision of these animals—f od %» \ \ 


in abundance, water in plenty, congenial 
climate. 

But Nature, who so deftly balances 
her bounty with an equal measure of 
adversity, had also evened the seales 
here in this pasture paradise. The 
same conditions which were so favor- 
able to the needs of these cattle 
were even better adapted to the 
development of the parasites which 
preyed upon them. Warmth, 
moisture and the presence of inter- 
mediate hosts formed an ideal com- 
bination for the liver-fluke, which 
has become a serious menace to the 
livestock of this region. 

Of nearly 6,000 beef livers examined 
by the federal meat-inspection service 
in a large city near this area, during a 
period of five months last vear, 68.5 per 
cent were found to be infested with flukes 
and condemned. 

While the actual value of these condemned livers 
can be arrived at, that does not tell the whole story 
It would be hard indeed to estimate the indirect damage 
done to these animals through faulty digestion, retarded assimi- 
lation and impaired nutrition. 

So, because of the fact that internal parasites of domestic 
animals do not, like other diseases, strike quickly and produce a 
high mortality rate, their importance is greatly minimized and 
the tremendous amount of harm which they do frequently escapes 
attention. The widespread damage done by the liver-fluke in the 
southern part of our country is only one small part of the enor- 
mous tax which parasites exact from livestock producers 

All Domestic Animals Are Infected 

HILE no gereral survey has ever been made to determine the 

precise or even approximate distribution of various internal 
parasites in this country, vet it is a known fact that the number 
of species affecting each voriety 
of animal is large, and that these 
different species are prevalent 
over a widespread area within 
the range of their environmental 
adaptabilities 

There are a few sets of figures 
showing the effectiveness of 
worm remedies, however. While 
these figures are valuable because 
of what they are meant to show 
about the effectiveness of va- 
rious worm remedies, I think the 
most valuable story they tell is 
about the prevalence of para- 
sites and the tremendous losses 
due to them 
convincing at times. 

First let me refer to an experi- 
ment at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Four pigs, in a uniform 
litter of six, were treated for 
roundworms at the age of one 
month. Two others were not 
Two weeks later the 


Figures can be 





Left, 5 worms from treated 
pig; right, 70 from untreated 
pig treated 




















SCAB AND BOTS 


Above, a bad case of sheep-scab, caused by a 
parasitic mite. In circle, bots on lining of a 
orse’s stomac 


four pigs were treated again. All six 

had the same feed and care. No 

special sanitary treatment was 
given the lots, but they were in 
better condition than the average. 

No mudholes in the lot. 

One untreated pig died as the 

result of typical worm pneumonia. 

The other, at the age of three 

months and ten days, weighed only 

ten and three-fourths pounds. — It 
was a walking skeleton. It was con- 
demned as unfit for food. It was killed 
and cut open, and its intestine contained 
70 worms. 
One of the treated pigs—an average speci- 
men—was weighed the same day. It tipped the 
scales at 82 pounds and was sold for $8. © When 
cut open, its intestine contained five worms. What a 
difference 65 worms made in the two animals! 

Some Ohio tests show even greater parasite population. One 
untreated hog was found when posted to have 125 roundworms 
in the small intestine. Another, after treatment, had 25 round- 
worms. Another, 24 hours after treatment, was found to have 75 
roundworms in the small intestine, all mature and all alive and 
active. Inthe stomach of another pig, posted after treatment 
there were 240 stomach-worms. In another pig there were 131 
roundworms and 50 stomach-worms after treatment 

In these tests, the feces of swine were examined under micro- 
scopes. On one slide from one pig 242 
roundworm eggs were found; on another 
slide from feces of another pig, 279 eggs; 
another, 438; another, 211; another, 300. 
And I might go on giving figures. 

There is just as much to be said about 
parasites of sheep. In some Texas tests, 
seven untreated animals were found to have 
8,079 stomach-worms in the fourth stomach. 
In the stomachs and intestinal tracts of 
ten other sheep that had been treated, 
8,445 live stomach-worms were found; in 
nine other sheep (treated), 7,304 live stom- 
ach-worms. And there are many other 
figures I might give on the prevalence of 
parasites in sheep and swine. 


Parasites Spread by Animals 


HY is it that livestock parasites are so 

widespread? Conditions in the United 
States are generally favorable for the 
propagation of parasites, with the possible 
exception of the Rocky Mountain range 
area and the dry regions of the Southwest. : 
There is almost a steady rate of precipita a 
tion of rain, snow, fog or dew throughout a 





the year, providing abundant moisture for liver-fluke 
the development of [Continued on page 32 of cattle 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 
ON CHESTERFIELDS 
POPULARITY! 






Popular in all four 
corners of the earth! 


Caesrenrietys good 
taste has won the good will 
of theworld. There is hardly 
a country in either hemi- 
sphere where Chesterfield 
will not be found a leading 
seller among American cig- 
arettes. 


Liccetr & Myers Toracco Co. 
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NES OF 
MILESTO - 


5°9Years of De Laval Service 
~ and now the hest ofall.. 
Cream Separators 





cream separator in 1878, De Laval Separators have always been in the 


Goce Dr. De Laval invented the first continuous discharge centrifugal 


lead. Practically every detail of separator construction has been De Laval 
originated. As these features have been imitated, still further improvements 


have been made. 


Each De Laval has in its day been the leading separator. Asa result more 
than four million have been made. They are used in every country of the world, 
and there are practically as many in use as all other makes combined. 

Now the 1928 “Golden Series’? De Laval Separators mark another step 
forward. They are the crowning achievement in 50 years of leadership and 


service to the dairy industry. 


They are the most complete, efficient and beautiful cream separators ever 
made. They are all that could be hoped for in such a machine and must prove 
a source of pride as well as profit to every owner. 


Some of the improvements are: 


Beautiful gold and black finish; com- 


pletely enclosed gears; improved regulating cover and float; turnable supply 
can; easier starting and turning; oil window, and the “floating bowl.” 

The best way to judge a new “‘Golden Anniversary” De Laval machine is 
to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with any other separator. Not 
one person in a hundred who does that will fail to choose the De Laval. 

“Golden Series” machines are now on display by Authorized De Laval 
Dealers everywhere. They will be glad to show them to you, or write to nearest 


office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORE 
fY™., 165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 





First in 1878 
Best in 1928 
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Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated every year with 
FLEMING’S FISTOFORM 
am A 
refunded if it fails, no 
case or how unsatisfac- 
in. 


Remedies are indicated or not. 
Book and FREE advice. 





stock—best and cheapest means 
ion for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
and number stamped on tags. 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans sstisfactory for 
ao Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 














“=. and ready for 
| long days of toil—lameness goes 
quickly, under this easy home treatment; 


SAVE tu HORSE 


Guaranteed for Spavin, thoropin, 
splint, curb, and injured tendon, all shoul- 

er, hip, leg and foot troubles. FREE 
“Symptom Book” describes all lame- 
nesses, and tells how to end them while 
horse works. Write today! 

TROY CHEMICAL Co. 

324 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists can supply “Save-the-Horse”—or, we 
ship direct, postpaid. No substitute will do as much. 


. MINERAL. 
o COMP OUND 


Booklet TOMS > HEAVEs \ 
ist 














gi 
back. §1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Free P 
$3.25 Box guaranteed to give satisiaction ormoney 
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parasitic material on postures. Freez- 
ing temperatures retard development in 
winter, but the warm months of the year, 
when the young are produced and go 
through the first stages of growth, are 
favorable for the growth of many varieties 
of parasites. 

Most parasites are spread by eggs, 
larve or cysts in the manure. Hence, it 
follows that, as animal production has be- 
come more intensified, and permanent 
pastures in most sections of the country 
are used for longer periods of time, para- 
sitic diseases have assumed greater impor- 
tance. In fact, the situation in some 
parts of the United States is so serious 
that associations of livestock producers 
are active in a movement to promote a 
more widespread study of the problem. 


Greatest Injury to Young Animals 


HE total amount of damage caused by 

parasites can probably never be deter- 
mined. It is possible, of course, to ascer- 
tain the number of carcasses and parts of 
carcasses condemned under federal meat 
inspection for parasitic conditions, and the 
probable value of such condemnations can 
be estimated. But this figure would be an 
extremely small percentage of the total 
loss to be charged up to parasites. 

Internal parasites affect animals of all 
ages, but it is in the young that the most 
serious results are seen. Older animals 
become increasingly resistant to the harm- 
ful effects of the organisms, but the new- 
born are attacked at a time when they 
are most susceptible. This is the period 
in the life of the animal when the most 
rapid and economical growth is attained, 
and interference with normal development 
at this time leaves its lasting effect on the 
animal economy. Consequently, para- 
sitism is chiefly a disease of the young, 
and it is this class of animal that suffers 
most from the widespread prevalence of 
the many forms in this country. 

Parasites cause damage in three ways. 
They cause the actual death of many ani- 
mals, particularly young stock which is 
unable to resist the harmful effects of their 
presence. I have seen farms where it was 
impossible to raise hogs on account of the 
presence of lung-worms. Year after year, 
the pigs ranged over the same ground and 
either died from the effects of infestation 
or became so stunted in development and 
so runty that to feed them would only be 
throwing money away. Many pigs are 
actually killed by: the common round- 
worm, either through the presence of the 
adult worm in the intestinal tract, or 
through pneumonia caused by the larval 
form in the lungs. 


Disease Follows Parasite Injury 


ARASITES attack the newborn soon 

after birth and immediately, through 
the toxic products which the parasites 
eliminate, the local irritation which they 
produce and the nutritive matter which 
they absorb, begin to sap the vitality and to 
play havoc with the animal constitution. 

Some individuals fortified with stronger 
constitutions are able to throw off these 
harmful effects. Some animals which do 
not actually die are permanently stunted 
and dwarfed, making them poor subjects 
for profitable livestock production. While 
the direct loss from parasitic infestation in 
adult animals is perhaps not so great, yet 
these animals must suffer considerably 
from impaired nutrition, making it hard 
to maintain them profitably. Such ani- 
mals require more feed and are not such 
good producers as non-infested stock. 
Meat animals thus infested reach the 
market in a poorer condition and produce 
a lower quality of meat. 
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The presence of large numbers of in- 
ternal parasites is often a contributing 
factor to the entrance of other diseases. 
Animals are more susceptible when in a 
run-down and unthrifty condition, and 
will not only contract bacterial diseases 
more quickly but will respond to treat- 
ment more slowly. 

I have observed flocks of sheep which 
would contract hemorrhagic septicemia 
through the slightest exposure, and prac- 
tically failed to respond to any treatment. 
On post-mortem examination, these shee 
were found to be heavily infested wit 
stomach-worms, which undoubtedly in- 
fluenced to a great extent susceptibility to 
the disease to which the animals suc- 
cumbed. Other lots in better condition, 
shipped and driven at the same time and 
under identical conditions, remained 
healthy. 


Confinement Adds to the Problem 


NDOUBTEDLY, livestock producers 

are more familiar with common round- 
worm of swine than any other parasite of 
domestic animals, largely because more 
attention has been paid to its control. 

But other worms of swine, as well as 
parasites of other animals, merit atten- 
tion. There are the thorny-headed worm, 
the lung-worm, the whipworm and the 
kidney-worm of swine, found principally 
in the southern states. The sheep stom- 
ach-worm causes serious losses in the 
North, South, East, Middle West and 
West Coast. It ‘is of less importance in 
the Rocky Mountain states and the South- 
west. 

There are also the sheep and cattle 
hookworms and nodular worms, the many 
varieties of small trichostrongyles of 
ruminants, the common tapeworms of 
sheep and cattle, the liver-flukes of sheep, 
cattle and swine, the many intestinal 
worms of horses, the gapeworm in chickens 
and the numerous intestinal parasites of 
these birds. There are many others which 
do a considerable amount of damage, 
though possibly they are not so common 
or so widespread. 

And the worst is yet to come. As farm 
animals are confined in more circum- 
scribed areas, as pastures are used for 
longer periods of time, as the great ranges 
are broken up and converted into smaller 
farms and grazing areas, as agriculture 
itself becomes more intensified, parasitism 
will probably take even a greater toll than 
at present and exact a larger tribute from 
those men who will continue to produce 
livestock. 

[Other articles on parasites and their 
control will appear in early issues.— Editor.] 
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Careless B randing 





pore don't brand here~ 

Rae ner? best part of hide. 
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ARELESS use of the branding-iron 

costs hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Carefully branded hides sell for consider- 
ably more than those improperly branded. 
This diagram is copied from a card which 
is being distributed throughout Australia 
by the Federal Master Tanners’ Associa- 
tion in the hope that it will help to en- 
courage more careful use of the as ig | 
iron. F. B. 
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D UCO— 
a product of 


THE OPEN MIND 


O finish a high grade automobile body used to re- 

quire thirty days. The whole process of production 
was held up in the paint shop, increasing the cost of cars 
to the purchaser; and the paint finish, when completed, 
was easily scratched and subject to rapid deterioration 
by the elements. 

Experts in the DuPont Company had been working 
long to produce a quicker drying finish of more durable 
beauty and longer wear. 

In the manufacture of toys a finish was being sprayed 
onto the product, but it dried too fast for use on the 
large body of an automobile. Research work by paint 
manufacturers had shown the impossibility of achieving 
any decided advance through the improvement or modi- 
fication of paint. 

In cooperation the DuPont and General Motors engi- 
neers, after thousands of trials and failures, finally pro- 
duced Duco. Oakland, a General Motors car, was the 
first to adopt it. 

Today Duco has become an asset not merely to Gen- 
eral Motors, but to the better grades of cars throughout 
the industry. The advantage to car buyers—in manu- 
facturing savings, which can be put back into the car in 
increased quality, and in the more attractive and durable 
finish of the cars—amounts to millions of dollars a year. 

The story of Duco is a striking example of what scien- 
tists can achieve when they work together with large 
resources—and with an open mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC »* OLDSMOBILE »* OAKLAND »* BUICK 
LaSALLE »* CADILLAC * All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator » DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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How 


experienced 
motorists 


CUT TIRE 
EXPENSE 





XPERIENCED motorists are re- 
ducing their tire expense by fol- 
lowing these simple suggestions: 

FIRST: They see that a genuine 
Schrader Valve Inside, in good con- 
dition, is in every tire valve. 

SECOND: They make sure they 
have an improved Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap screwed down tight by 
hand on every valve. 

Should the valve inside become 
worn or damaged, this cap prevents 
escape of air at mouth of valve until 
a new inside can be inserted. 

Always carry extra Schrader Valve 
Caps and Valve Insides in your car 
for emergencies. Both are sold in red 
metal boxes of five at 25c a box. 

Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES—TIRE GUAGES 











This «2 That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


UCCESSFUL operation of a milking- 
machine depends largely on the opera- 
tor. Occasionally there is dissatisfaction 
with a machine, due to difficulty encoun- 
tered in meeting bacteria requirements in 
milk. 
One reason for this dissatisfaction is 
failure to clean and sterilize the ma- 
chine properly. Maybe this is due to 
the fact that the salesman minimized 
the importance of keeping the machine 
clean. If you can’t keep the bacteria 
count down, write the Stock Editor for 
directions for cleaning and sterilizing 
the milker. 


Where can I get a book on the various 
dairy breeds, telling the good points of 
each one? 


The answer to this perennial question 
is: Write your Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress for a copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1443, “‘ Dairy Cattle Breeds.” 
If by any chance your politics is dif- 
ferent from that of your Senator or 
Representative, and you don’t want to 
be seen writing to him, send us a stamp 
and we'll write the letter for you. Glad 
lo do il. 





The doe goat is odorless, if kept in 
clean quarters. The goat odor comes 
from the buck in breeding season. 





“Don’t follow the crowd in the sheep 
business. Sell your sheep at odd times, 
especially during January and February, 
when the sheep market has a limited 
supply.” 

That advice is given by H. J. Gramlich, 

who is professor of animal husbandry 

at Nebraska Agricultural College. 
The average farmer becomes dis- 
couraged with his sheep, he says, be- 
cause he lets them run loose around 
the place, giving them little care un- 
til they have reached a size of over 
100 pounds. The market discrimi- 
nates against these lambs in favor of 
the lighter ones weighing from 70 to 
90 pounds. The best method, he 
adds, is to send the lambs to market 
at odd seasons when they weigh 
about 60 or 70 pounds. 





The best “gentle bull” story this month 
concerns Charles Gienapf—and Charles 
lives to tell the story himself. “I went to 
get a pail of water out of the tank for the 
calves, when the bull charged me and 
threw me into the tank—in February, 
mind you. I got out and he threw me 
clear over the tank. Calls for help were 
answered by the dog and hired man.” 





Age is not a factor in the production 
of immunity against hog-cholera. 
Pigs one day old can be immunized 
as successfully as pigs of other ages 
ranging up to twelve weeks. All 
breeds respond alike. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will tell you how to doll stock up for the 
fairs, make self-feeders, get rid of para- 
sites, give specific information on any 
problem which bothers you. Stamp, 
please, for reply by return mail. 


The Farm Journal 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


KOs 7 W BULLETIN 
ROTY 
Xx we NO. 650 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L.’ Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will 
be mailed to you free, also color card and full in- 
formation showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 








CLEAN OFFA BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-§ free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. o~ bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 
WF, YOUNG, inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass.. 

























oO. 1. e. AND CHESTER WHITE 


Large kind. : r 
boy or girl right with some registered stock. 








DOWN > 
ONE YEAR 
TO_PAY_ 


on your farm at 
REE Trial our ris! — A ad 


i 
at Ee: 
Chicago, tH, 





} : ARS. Long 
ee 4 > No kin. Pedigrees. Prolific. 
klet free. Prices reasonable. Start the 


FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
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Teaching Sparrows 


lo eat 


J apanese Beetles 


E give the palm for bird-training to 

George Bader, Bala, Pa. George has 
trained English sparrows to eat Japanese 
beetles. 

“When hand-picking the beetles and 
destroying them, a few were impaled on 
wires along a stone wall and left there for 
observation,” says George. “In the 
morning all beetles were gone. A new 
supply put on the wires was cleaned off. I 
watched and found that English sparrows 
were taking the beetles. 

“I placed some beetles on wires near 
the ground and watched through field- 
glasses. The birds came, made guarded 
inspection, pecked at the beetles to see if 
there was anything wrong, then snapped 
them off the wires and ate them. 

“Then I put beetles on wires near feed- 
ing and watering places, and on wires 
fastened to plants. Results, the same as 
in previous trials. The appetite for 
beetles was the undoing of one large beetle 
of the Goldsmith type—only his wings re- 
mained uneaten.”’ 

From which George observes that any- 
body can teach English sparrows to eat 
Japanese beetles, if cats are kept away, 
and if food and drink are provided daily 
for the birds. The beetles will not all dis- 
appear in a day, however. 

“After a little training, the English spar- 
rows learn to take the beetles on the 
wing,” says George. “The sparrows do 
not seem to be agile enough, nor is their 
vision keen enough, to take other insects 
on the wing, but they can cope with the 
Japanese beetle all right.” 


CZ 2 
Lindbergh ’s Magic 
Motor 
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four-cycle system, the same as in a 
cylinder of an automobile engine. That 
means, you see, an explosion in each 
cylinder for every two revolutions of the 
crank-shaft and propeller—or 8,100 ex- 
plosions per minute when the motor is 
running at 1,800 revolutions. 

The pictures show other interesting 
features of the “Whirlwind” engine. It 
has a double ignition system, with two 
magnetos. Each cylinder has two spark- 
plugs, each of which is fired independently. 
Thus one plug could fail, or even one 
magneto, but the motor would keep run- 
ning just the same. 

The intake and exhaust valves are of 
the “overhead” type, with long push-rods 
and rocker-arms, much as used in such 
motors as the Nash and Buick. The 
valves are operated by a four-lobe cam, 
which is geared to turn in the opposite 
direction to the crank-shaft. 

The cylinder head with its cooling fins 
is cast in aluminum alloy, and is screwed 
and shrunk onto the barrel of the cylinder, 
made of high-grade steel. There is no 
water cooling-system; motor temperature 
is controlled by direct air-cooling. 

The lubrication of this and all other 
airplane engines must be perfect, of 
course, so a high-pressure system is used. 
The oil is forced by one of three oil pumps 
through the hollow crank-shaft, from 
which radial holes distribute it under 
pressure to all bearings. Cylinder walls 
and wrist-pins are lubricated by oil thrown 
from the crank by centrifugal force. 
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An Open Letter from 
Mr. C. A. FARMALL 





DEAR SIR: 


I am putting myself on record because 
you ought to have the simple facts 
about me. I am built different from any 
other tractor and am ready to take over 
your complete power job—corn and 
other row crops, and all, from plowing 
to harvesting, and the year ’round. The 
fewer horses on the place, the better 
you and I will get along. That’s why 
my name is FARMALL. 

Here are some big points I want to 
hammer home: I have brought in real 
horseless farming on many farms. That’s 
one point. Another is that I like to work 
with one man. On most any operation, 
coupled with most any machine, I’m a 
one-man outfit. You can imagine what 
that means in saving labor expense, and 
keeping your costs down. And that’s the 
secret in profitable farming today. 

Look at my photo above: my peculiar 
style of beauty is what makes me the 
humdinger I am when it comes to 

lanting, cultivating, haying, plowing, 

It work or what have you got? You 
may say I’ve got brass but I’ve also got 
the goods. Modesty must go by the 
board to help revolutionize row-crop pro- 
duction, and that’s what FARMALL, the 
one real general-purpose tractor, is doing 
in every section where its efficiency is 
known. 

I aim to replace an average of six or 


eight animals wherever I go to work 
and I’ve got my own special crew of 
machines that work hand in glove with 
me—such as planters (2 and 4-row), 
cultivators (2 and 4-row), mowers (7-ft., 
and a 7-ft. trailer mower besides), 
middle busters, lister cultivators (4 
row), sweep rakes, beet tools, potato 
tools, etc. There are outfits to get things . 
done! These machines help you cash in 
liberally on the Farmall advantages. Or, 
I’ll work with any machine you've got, 
from January 1 to Christmas. At plow- 
ing, two furrows is my habit and they 
can’t beat me at the job. The same 
goes for grain and corn harvest, belt 
work, all everything else. 

In every section where I am demon- 
strated they put me to work in good 
numbers, and you can find farmers 
everywhere who will back up every 
statement made by me or my designers 
and builders. The dealer is always on 
hand to help out on any servicing I 
may ask for in years to come. 

My headquarters in your locality is 
the store of the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. Go in and look me over. We 
will be glad to give you a demonstration, 
there or on your own land. Write to 
the Harvester Company for a catalog 
about me. 

Yours for better farming, 


C. A. FARMALL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ae (I 


One man and a 4row Farmall 
cultivator in early cultivating 
cleans the rows at the rate of 
35 to 50 acres a day, and 50 to 60 
acres a day in later cultivatings. 


F AMERICA 
ncorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 





McCORMICK- DEERING 


FARMALL 











NCE again 

Champion reminds 
you that to enjoy perfect 
engine performance during 
the next twelve months you 
should install a complete new 
set of spark plugs now. 


You should renew even 
Champion Spark Plugs, which 
give much better service for 
a much longer period than 
any other spark plug. 


If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
a new set of dependable 
Champions will noticeably 
improve power and speed and 
save their cost many times 
over in less gas and oil used. 


Farm owners operating trucks, 
tractors, stationary engines 
and other engine-driven farm 
equipment will find this a 
genuine economy. 


Make Champion National 
Change Week — May 6th to 
12th—your yearly reminder to 
install a complete new set of 
Champions. Any 
one of more than 
100,000 dealers 
will be glad to 
serve you. 






Champion—for 
allengines other 
than Ford—75c 


Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford and Ford- 
son Tractor 
—60c 


Champion 3X 
—for Model A 
Ford and Mod- 
el AA Ford 
Truck—75c 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO. ania 








From the BENCH 
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himself ineffective before them for two 
or three months. For some reason that 
nobody could fathom, Hans Wagner, Fred 
Clarke and their Pirate crew would get on 
first base and steal second with utmost 
ease. They didn’t even hesitate. 

In time the secret was discovered by 
careful watching from the bench, and the 
fault corrected. Clarke and Wagner had 
discovered that every time Drucke in- 
tended throwing to first he would uncon- 
sciously lift his left heel from the ground 
and slightly twist it around. That, of 
course, was their signal to stick to the bag. 
If Drucke kept his heel on the ground 
they would start running, knowing that 
the ball would be pitched to the batter. 


The Game of Stealing Signs 
pets of the directions of a manager 


while his team is in the field are to 
the pitcher. Connie Mack is inclined to 
let his pitcher have his own way until he 
plainly shows unfamiliarity with the bat- 
ters and is getting badly hammered. He 
then quietly passes signals to the catcher 
as to what he wants done. 

These signals in baseball are called 
“signs,”’ the word “signal” never being 
used by ballplayers. The catcher gives 
all “signs” to the pitcher. If the pitcher 
should not agree with the catcher’s judg- 
ment he “shakes him off’’; that is, he shakes 
his head and waits for another sign until 
he gets what he regards the right one. 

A bench manager must therefore be 
constantly on the alert to discover if his 
“signs” are being stolen. They often are. 
The old Philadelphia Athletics in their 
palmy days before the war, were easily 
the smartest crew of “sign stealers’” the 
game ever knew. In one World Series 
they had completely solved the entire 
signal system of the Giants before the 
first game had gone four innings. Of 
course, when this was discovered by 
McGraw, he_shifted to a different set of 
signs. 

Many clubs have three or four shifts. 
But often the goose is cooked before it is 
realized that the signs have been stolen. 

It is no reflection on sportsmanship to 
steal signs. In fact, it is regarded just as 
much an example of keenness as that of a 
general in an army solving another’s plan. 
Outside help or mechanical devices for 
signal tipping are illegal, of course, and are 
criminal enough to warrant a player’s or 
manager’s expulsion from the league. 

A runner reaching second base can see 
the catcher’s mitt as well as the second 
baseman or shortstop. By careful study 
of the signs and their result, an intelligent 
man can quickly acquire valuable informa- 
tion. The coaches at first and third also 
make observations. A quick comparison 
of notes will eventually get the answer. 
Danny Murphy, of the old Athletics, was 
a marvel at solving these riddles. 

Recent years have brought no outstand- 
ing specialists, but all the players pride 
themselves on their ability to “catch 
signs.” 


Players Must Obey Orders 


F all players had what is known as 

baseball instinct, the work of a manager 
would be cut down tenfold. Only a few 
veteran pitchers, for example, are per- 
mitted to “shake off’ a catcher. The 
latter’s “signs” are in a general way those 
of the manager. The pitcher is given his 
orders and must take them. 

But old heads like Grover Cleveland 
Alexander are allowed to pitch as they see 
fit. 

A batter is given his instructions as he 
leaves the bench. He is told to “wait him 
out, and sock if you get a good one”; “If 
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ERE’S no hesitation 
about the way a Simonds 
Saw Bit tackles the hardest 
job. It cuts the toughest 
timber, quickly and cleanly 
—and keeps oncutting. 
Simonds Saw Bits last longer 
because they’re made of 
specially tempered Simonds 


steel, 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST 


and 
SPRAY 
MAS K 


WHEN you’re 
threshing, 
spraying, treating seed or doing 
any other dusty or dangerous work, 
avoid risk to your health! Protect 
your throat and lungs with a Dr. 
Willson’s Dust and Spray Mask! 
Allows free breathing. Priced at 
$2.25. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write to us and we will send 
it c.0.D. Willson Goggles, Inc., 201 
Washington Street, Reading, Pa., 
U. S. A. 


EDWARDS moors 
PT tym eo), (eo) 4 i fele) di aad 4. | 
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Edwards Metal 

roofing, shingles, 

Spanish tile, sid- 

ings, ready-made 

garages and farm 

buildings, are rust- 

f proof, fire - proof, 

lightning - proof. Last 

three times as long as or- 

dinary kind. Quality in ev- 

a ery detail. Styles and types for 

every purpose. Easy and economi 

to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

We are the world’s largest manufacturers of sheet 

metal building materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished 

You can buy from us at manufacturer’s prices and 

save all intermediate profits. 

FREE Write today for our Free Sam- 

a and prices. Ask for Roofing 

‘ook No. 151 or for Garage Book. 

Books and The EDWARDS MFG, CO. 

Estimates 501-551 Butler St., Cincinnatl, 0. 


































Walsh Garden Tractor 
and enc ower 
Plows, Seeds, Cuitivetes, Mews Lawns & May 
For Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen-Walk or Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs. CatalogFree 


ALSH TRACTOR CO. S2a1'Fahoase avs 
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there’s a good chance for the hit-and-run, 
why, pull it’’; or, “Draw that third base- 
man in if you can and then hit through.”’ 

If changes in plans are needed, the 
“signs’’ are usually given by the coaches 
on third and first. The batter himself 
gives the runner the sign for the hit-and- 
run play. He does this by rubbing the 
end of his bat, pulling at the peak of his 
cap, or shouting something apparently 
irrelevant. 

The manager in the meantime, after 
turning these details over to lieutenants, 
is watching alertly for any symptoms of 
weakness on the part of the opposing 
pitcher. He can tell when he is growing 
tired long before the pitcher himself 
realizes it 

The uncontrollable desire of some bat- 
ters to hit the ball makes it almost im- 
possible for them to obey strategic orders. 
The famous Walter Brodie, of the Orioles, 
was like that. 

Facing a wild pitcher, Manager Hanlon 
had repeatedly warned Brodie to take a 
strike, or maybe two, if necessary. Just 
as repeatedly Brodie would forget himself 
and take a swing at the ball. Finally 
Hanlon threatened to fine him if he 
“didn’t take a few.” 

Highly indignant, Brodie went to bat 
against Kid Nichols. One strike came 
over and he took it. Biting his lips, he 
took another one. Then Nichols laid a 
third strike squarely over the heart of the 
plate and Brodie didn’t budge. 

“You're out!’ shouted the umpire. 

“Well, how’d you like that?” snorted 
Brodie as he tossed his bat aside and 
glared at Hanlon. “I took three that 
time—could’ve knocked any one of ’em 
over the fence!”’ 


Playing-Managers Now Scarce 


F the 16 major-league managers, all 

are bench managers but two, the excep- 
tions being Stanley Harris, of Washington, 
and Ray Schalk, of the Chicago White 
Sox. They still are players as well as 
managers. There are no playing managers 
in the National League. 

Roger Peckinpaugh, recently made 
manager of the Cleveland club, may do 
some playing at shortstop, but the chances 
are most of his time will be spent on the 
bench. 

Wilbert Robinson of the Brooklyn club 
is, perhaps, the best-natured of all the 
leaders. The players regard him as the 
good-natured father of a lot of bad boys. 
Uncle Wilbert has the unusual knack of 
encouraging youngsters in believing them- 
selves great, without spoiling them. 

Miller Huggins usually watches a game 
from the step leading down to the dugout, 
where he curls up his small body and 
props his elbows on the ground level. With 
chin cupped in his two hands, he peers 
out at the field, inning after inning, in 
silence. When he does give orders they 
are in a series of short, snappy barks. 

Huggins is small and usually quiet, but 
woe be unto the enemy player or umpire 
who imposes upon one of his big ball- 
players! He comes flying out like a hornet, 
and with just as much sting to his words. 

One of the most ludicrous scenes of last 
season was when the tiny Huggins, thor- 
oughly enraged, dashed to the home plate 
to protect Babe Ruth from mistreatment. 
If you can visualize the picture of three 
giant men like Babe Ruth, George Mor- 
iarity and Umpire Evans, leaning down to 
hear what Huggins was saying, you may 
understand why the great crowd roared 
with laughter for a full minute. 
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The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will answer questions about farm 
machinery, farm buildings, septic tanks, 
use of concrete, etc. Stamp, please, for 
reply by return mail. 

















ACING car drivers can’t take a chance with their engines. 
Before a race they test their cars with the best gasoline 
obtainable. Then they add “Ethyl” fluid—the anti-knock com- 
pound —to develop the last ounce of power for speed and safety. 
Similarly, leading oil companies are adding “Ethyl” fluid to 
the gasoline produced for the general motoring public, so that 
you too can increase your car’s performance under all driving 


conditions. 


This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and is sold at pumps which 
display the emblem shown below. 

Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given below. Remem- 
ber that even the best gasolines become better when the 
“Ethyl” ingredient is added. Then give “Ethy!” a trial. 


What Ethyl Gasoline is and does 


THYL GASOLINE was developed by 
General Motors Research to provide a 
more efficient fuel for gasoline engines. 


It is formed by adding Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound (“‘Ethyl” fluid) to good 
motor gasoline in an t sufficient to utilize 
the higher compression created by carbon 
deposits or advanced engine design. 





“Ethyl” fluid is a concentrated liquid con- 
taining tetraethyl lead which has the property 
of controlling the combustion rate of gasoline. 

Only oil refining panies li d to sell 
Ethy! Gasoline can mix “Ethyl” fluid with 
their gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation. The color has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. 

Ethyl Gasoline increases the performance 
of any automobile engine—whatever its com- 
pression—whatever the climate or other driv- 
ing conditions. 





If your car is designed to operate on ordi- 
nary gasoline, the use of Ethyl Gasoline will: 


Eliminate “‘that knock"’ and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra power. For 
carbon increases compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
isthe high compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling engine, partic- 
ularly on hills and heavy roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase acceleration, 
thereby making traffic driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing engine wear 
and tear and depreciation. 


If your car is a high compression car, just 
remember that Ethy! Gasoline made it possi- 
ble and its use is necessary to obtain maximum 
performance. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which other 
lines are ed. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 













56 Church St., Toronto. Canada 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Plain Talk 


about 
INGERSOLLS 


The Ingersoll Yankee — For $1.50 
you get a watch that is sturdy and depend- 
able, searchingly tested before leaving the 
factory —and guaranteed. 

Constantly improved! The — 
model has the antique bow and crown 
favored by good taste. Thinner casing 
makes it more convenient to carry. Heavy 
plating gives good looks that wear. Its 
clear crystal will not shrink and discolor 
like celluloid “‘crystals.”” Radiolite, $2.25. 


Yankee 





Wrist — Dependability under stress — 
that’s what the Ingersoll Wrist offers! It 
keeps the time always in sight and your 
mind at ease. 

Made for good looks! It has the hand- 


some tonneau shape...a mat finish metal 
dial with artistic numerals and hands... 
a new, heavy stitched leather strap .. .a 
glass “crystal” that cannot discolor or 
shrink. And a chromium finish back that 
won't corrode from perspiration and mark 
the back of your wrist. Radiolite, $4.00. 





And now Ingersoll makes Alarm Clocks, 
too. Pictured above is the TYPE-T at 
$1.50, Yankee of the Ingersoll Alarm 
Clock line. Just as the Yankee is the most 
famous and popular watch in the world, 
so we believe that the TYPE.T will climb 
to equal eminence in the alarm clock field. 


Ingersoll 


INGERSOLL W ATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Service Dept., Waterbury, Conn. 
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a variety that would otherwise be quite 
valuable. This defect may not show up 
in other places. 

I asked Carter to prepare a list of what 
he considers the most promising of the 
newer varieties of grapes, along with the 
best of the old standard varieties for com- 
parison. This he has done. Undoubtedly, 
some of these varieties will not do so well 
in other places as along Long Island 
Sound. 

However, Carter’s list of standard va- 
rieties agrees so well with recommenda- 
tions for other places that his list of new 
varieties ound be of interest to grape- 
growers in other localities. In this list, the 
varieties of proved usefulness and of out- 
standing merit for commercial planting 
are starred. Arranged according to time 
of ripening and listed by color, the 
varieties are: 

NEW VARIETIES 

OF PROMISE 


BEST OF OLDER 
VARIETIES 


Black 
Early Eclipse Worden 
Concord* 
Mid-season Wallis Hicks* 
Herbert 
Late Sheridan* Isabella 
Green 
Colerain 
Early Ontario Winchell (Green 
Mountain) 
Diamond* 
Mid-season Ripley Niagara* 
Martha 
Late Brocton Dutchess 
Red 
= Lutie* 
Early Caco Brighton 
Lucile* 
Mid-season Dunkirk Moyer 


Delaware 


Late Keuka Vergennes* 


The selection has been most severe, as 
out of dozens of new varieties tried over a 
period of several years, only one is chosen 
for each class. This leaves out many other 
good varieties that are well worth trying 
and may succeed better in other parts of 
the country. 

As to the older varieties, Carter finds a 
number of varieties that are comparatively 
little grown which are better with him 
than the standard varieties of that class. 
He considers Hicks superior to Concord 
in productiveness and attractiveness, and 
so like Concord in appearance that few 
can tell the difference. 

Lutie is earlier and a better grower than 
Brighton, which is more generally grown. 
Lucile is enormously productive of hand- 
some bunches. Moyer is better than 
Delaware in size of berry, fully as good in 
quality and ripens earlier. The bunches, 
however, are small and unattractive. 

Vergennes is an excellent, long-keeping 
grape that remains in edible condition in 
a farmhouse cellar until February. 

One suspects that an unfortunate choice 
of a name—note Hicks, Caco, Lutie—has 
had something to do with the lack of 
popularity of some of these varieties. 
Would a Concord under any other name 
taste as sweet? I wonder. 
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Reseating (hairs 


EQUESTS for directions for reseating 

chairs have run far into the hun- 
dreds, and letters are still coming in. Our 
supply of leaflets was soon exhausted, but 
we have had more printed, and there 
will be enough to go around. Anybody 
else want a set of directions? 
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Did you see the 
new auto models ? 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Henry Ford and the other car makers have geting 
on us for big, im t improvements. Bliz: 
make big savings in labor, time, power. = run 
in oil. Feeding is aut Al steel 
encased. Elevated 126 feet in test. Outlet fe tehe my 
Elevates to any angle. 
Write today for FREE Catalog 


zue JOS. DICK MFG. CO, 
35 Canton, Ohio 





your old tires 
are worth ..7, 
money 


DONT THROW 
THEM Away! 





National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas- 
ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 
and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 
for one year. Users have gotten up to seven years continuous 
service from one set. 


Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change, increased mileage 
from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 
from tire trouble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 
merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 
auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned ter- 
ritory. Weite for price list, samples and special agents 
proposition. 


National Rubber Filler Co. 


600 College Street, Midlothian, Texas 














YAS wo 

SAVES HALF of Haying 
Costs—Saves half the labor 
and all the hay; stacks, loads 
(Af es fills barns and feed 
racks—picks up and handles ae 
in high winds; wood or steel 

27 years old—thousands in use nad 
rt N V7 where! Your dealer can supply you. 


RC /) Write Today ;-This book is sent 
VSS . 











free—get the facts! 


WYATT MFG. CO. 
514 N. Sth St., Salina, Kas. 
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REE CATALOG 
FENCE 
Prices Slashed to the Bone STEEL POSTS 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn F GATES. BARB WIRE 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint ” 
and Roofing. Quality guaranteed. 12- PAINT. 
to-24 hour service, All Kitselman ROOFI NG 
Fence now SUPER-Galivanized with eer 
99 94- eppngtpd oT zinc, same qual- 
ity as on TELE Wire. Face, 
tory Prices lowest in ating WE P. 





















Y THE FREIGHT. 
You save. Don’t delay! Write Rag for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








YOU NEED 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 


Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 
sprayers. 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Field Force Pump Co., 


A sprayer for every need, high pressure 


Dept. 4, Elmira, N. Y. 








POWER 
CULTIVATOR 
ALL-PURPOSE STURDY 
Worm drive insures full delivered power to 
traction wheels. Slows, iscs, Harrows, 
landscape work. Heavy or 
4H. P. 4Cycle it ‘ 





Pota' 
caltivat Fast cz iad 
vying Vee f. Operation easy an re 
a Belt Pulley: Takes care of 1 to 103. 
acres. a, ite. 
NEER MANUFACTURING co. 
718-7 4th avenue West Allis, Wisconsin 
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Freezing Cabbage 
for 
Winter Use 


RAND-NEW is the method used by 
John Repp, a New Jersey farmer, in 
storing cabbage for winter market. John 
has found that Savoy cabbage keeps best 
when placed in cold storage immediately 
after cutting, and left at a temperature of 
from 22° to 25° (that’s below freezing) 
until the cabbage is to be marketed. The 
cabbage is cut while the dew is on, as far 
as possible, as this additional moisture on 
the leaves aids in freezing the heads solid 
before they have a chance to dry out. Last 
year John had 50 acres of Savoy cabbage. 
When Savoy cabbage is kept for any 
length of time in common storage, or at 
temperatures above freezing in cold stor- 
age, the leaves turn brown and the cab- 
bage brings low prices on the market. Not 
so when you cut the Savoy before it has 
quite reached maturity and freeze it right 
away, John finds. 

When a load of cabbage is wanted for 
market, it is removed from storage a day 
or two beforehand and allowed to thaw 
out. After the cabbage has thawed, it is 
placed in tanks of water and allowed to 
remain for some time. The water is 
slightly warmer than ordinary spigot 
water. This method of treatment gives 
plenty of rich green color to the leaves, and 
the trade in New York and Philadelphia 
pays a premium—all the way from 25 to 
90 cents a bushel—for John’s Savoy cab- 
bage. 

Since John has his own cold-storage 
plant, which is ordinarily not full during 
the winter months, he can easily handle a 
big crop of Savoy cabbage at minimum 
expense. The crop can be distributed over 
a long period of time, and the cabbage 
comes from storage in splendid condition 
in February and March. 

Some other growers have tried freezing 
since John has showed them how. 

John W. Coleman. 
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The Decorative Crook- 
neck Squash 


OT many of our common garden vege- 

tables have enough decorative value 
to be allowed a place in the flower-bed, 
border or row. But I believe that the 
common yellow crookneck summer squash 
is an exception. This plant possesses as 
great decorative value as food value. 

The yellow summer crookneck squash is 
vigorous; the seed germinates quickly, and 
the young plants grow rapidly in rich soil 
in warm weather. The fleas of the plant 
is striking, strong and beautiful, in various 
shades of lively green, semi-tropical in ap- 
pearance. The attractive leaves are borne 
on long leaf-stocks from the central, thick 
stock of the bush, spreading as wide in 
diameter as the beautiful bush is high. 

From this one central thick stalk the 
long, pale-yellow flower-buds spring out 
on every side in profusion, turning to 
glistening golden orange as the large and 
handsome tubular blossoms open and ex- 
pand for pollination. New buds develop 
along the stem as the bush grows; the 
plant is in blossom for several weeks. The 
squashes themselves are not unattractive. 

We planted seed last year the last of 
July, and had large plants in a short 
time, with a lavish early-autumn harvest 
of squashes. The plant as a whole gives 
more and better fase of green, yellow 
and orange colors than many of our best 
special decorative plants. H.H. Shepard. 




































These colorful 
times 


—demand beauty and color in the home. 
Walls and ceilings beautifully tinted; color- 
ful floors, painted or varnished. New 
decorative effects, in colors that revive and 
rejuvenate woodwork and furniture—that 
convert the drab atmosphere of your 
kitchen, bathroom, basement and attic into 
cheerful hominess. 


Lucas ‘paint products provide this color 
and beauty as well as substantial protection. 
There are such lovely colors to choose 
from, and such a variety of them for your 
every need. You can so easily carry out 
your individual taste for beauty and color 
harmony and impart personality to every 
room. 





But, you want this beauty more than skin deep— 
you want it to last. Do not be tempted to “‘save”’ 
pennies by the price per gallon of “cheap” paint. 
For, its inferior colors fade—it will not stand wash- 
ing—it soon peels and comes off. You have to buy 
more gallons of “cheap” paint—it will not spread as 
far—will cost more time and labor. In the end 
“cheap” paint will cost you more. 


Let the Lucas name be your guide for quality. 
Insist upon Lucas Paints. Write for free booklets 
on the “‘Do’s and Don’ts of Painting.” 


Johu Iacas & Co., mn. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Philadelphia 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago Boston Oakland 
and local distributing points 


Lracas Paints 


Lacquers -Enamels -Varnishes 
“Purposely made for every Purpose” 
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Pipe Smoker Lured 
By Aroma of Fellow 
Smoker’s Tobacco 





Asking name of fragrant 
smoke, he finds it to be 
his own favorite 





Many a man has flirted with the belle of 
a fancy dress ball, only to find, when the 
time came to unmask, that he had been 
attracted by his own wife. The same thing 
can happen in the case of a man’s favorite 
smoking tobacco. In fact, it has. Read 
the following letter: 


Boston, Mass., 
April 21, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


This morning I had a smoking adventure 
worth recording. 


Next to me in the smoking car a gentle- 
man was puffing his pipe contentedly. I 
was not smoking at the moment, and the 
aroma of his tobacco intrigued me ex- 
ceedingly. For twelve years I had smoked 
Edgeworth without being tempted by any 
other brand, but the fragrance emanating 
from the pipe of the gentleman beside 
me was so agreeable that I could not 
resist the temptation to speak of it. 


“That is wonderfully fragrant tobacco 
you have there,” I remarked. ‘‘Would 
you mind telling me the name of it?”’ 


“It is Edgeworth,”’ he answered. 


We then congratulated each other upon 
our mutual good taste, and I decided that 
I would continue to use his brand and 
mine. 


Sincerely yours, 
S. Hi. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 









Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
/ you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


ha! of radio— tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. } 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 








SUPPORT sf 


Tomatoes 





WOOD STAKE ---, 


— -——_. 


HE sketch shows how 

to make a support that 
will hold tomato branches 
off the ground. It consists 
of a uals n stake 1 x 2 inches, about 2 
feet high. A hoop, about 20 inches in 
diameter, is made of heavy wire, and the 
ends of the wire are bent downward as 
shown. The hoop is then fastened to the 
stake by a wire staple. H. J. 
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May Flower Calendar 


INISH setting flowering shrubs and 

climbers. Give roses and small*fruits 
final pruning. After shrubs have flowered, 
prune off dead clusters. 

Plant perennials. Set seedlings and 
plants in porch and window boxes. Trans- 
plant rooted cuttings. Water freely all 
transplants. Plant annual flower seeds. 
Make perennial seedings for fall trans- 
planting. Set dahlia roots and gladioli 
corms. 

Early-flowering, fall-planted bulbs can 
be lifted, cured and stored. Plunge potted 
house plants in a protected location in the 
garden. Shallow-rooted annuals such as 
asters, alyssum, portulaca, poppies, pe- 
tunia, phiox, larkspur and celoisa can be 
planted in bulb-beds without injuring the 
bulbs. 

Prepare supports for climbers and sweet 


peas. 
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Bacterial Spot of Peach 


ACTERIAL SPOT is a common dis- 

ease of the peach in Illinois, New 
York, Ohio, and in the southern counties 
of New Jersey. Infected specimens of the 
fruit show all the way from a few to a 
hundred or more rather inconspicuous 
brownish depressions about the size of a 
pinhead or larger. The skin at the center 
of most of these spots is broken in a short, 
straight or star-shaped crack. In-severe 
infections, the spots run together, the 
cracks forming a more or less continuous 
network over the peach. 

Sprays and dusts generally used for 
peaches do not satisfactorily control the 
disease. In Illinois, spraying with sodium 
silico-flouride has given good control with- 
out injuring the trees, but this spray is 
still in the experimental stage. 

In Illinois it has been found that the 
J. H. Hale, Elberta, Carman and Cham- 
pion are more susceptible to the disease 
than Hiley, Belle of Georgia, Fox and 
Early Crawford. 
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Ng 
little mouths is 
Easier in 


CANADA 


LAND 
fot ft CROPS 


For free literature on Farm re 
tunities in Canada write nearest o 

Government Information 
Bureau. 





Omaha: ‘ 5 E. Pilkie, Dept. B-25, 1313 
arn: 


am St. 
Fargo: w. E. E Black, Dept. B-25, 117 
Robert St. 
Syracuse: C. E. S. ‘Smith, Dept. B-25, 
301 E. Genesee St. 
Detroit: F. W. Kerr, Dept. B-25, 10 
Jefferson Ave., E. 


A TRACTOR F FOR 
YOUR FARM 


"SUPER FOUR’ 


The Huber Super Four Tractor 
supplies the kind of power your 
farm requires. Ideal for all belt 
and draw bar work. Made in 
three sizes—a size for your 
needs. Send for your copy of the 
Huber “Super Four” Catalog. 
THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 5 MARION, OHIO 

















COLLINS PLOW CO.. 2156 Hampshire St. Quiney, fitiaote 


TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PLANT SOY BEANS! 


Enriches your soil—Makes high protein feed—Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs. Great to plow under for potatoes. Best Black Wilson 
variety, $2.50 per bu. Address Lester Miller, Westover, Md. 
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Orchard and Garden 
Notes 


OW MANY ean tell the difference 

between a pumpkin and a squash? 
If anybody ought to know, it is A. T. 
Erwin, truck-crops specialist at Iowa 
Station, and A. T. says this is the way 
to tell which is which: 
Take your thumb-nail and see if you 
can make a dent in the fruit-stalk or 
stem. Squash stems yield readily, as 
the stem is spongy and more or less 
swollen toward the base. Pumpkins 
have hard, woody fruit-stalks, ridged 
and furrowed. Make this test on the 
ripe, mature fruit-stalks. 





Near the foundation of our house, we had 
a peony that refused to grow. Three 
feet away was another one growing 
luxuriantly and producing rich blossoms 
without any special care. 
We coaxed the weakling along for several 
seasons, but without success. Each 
year it would come up and live through 
the season, but never produce a blos- 
som. Finally I dug the plant up, and 
then I found what the trouble was. A 
layer of mortar left by the masons near 
the foundation had been covered with 
about four inches of good soil when the 
lawn was leveled, and the soil was too 
shallow for vigorous growth. 


I dug out the mortar and replaced the 
plant, and the following season that plant 
grew and blossomed as richly as its 
neighbor. G. F.H. 





Radish maggots? Screen the beds with 

cheese-cloth having 24 or 26 threads to 

the inch. This keeps away the flies which 

lay the eggs from which maggots hatch. 
You can set eight-inch boards on edge 
around the radish-bed, and tack the 
cheese-cloth on laths nailed across the 
top. Put the cheese-cloth on about the 
time the second leaves appear. Weed 
the bed before you put the screen on. 





On my brother’s farm in Hunterdon 
county, N. J., is a pear tree 83 years 
old. It is in healthy condition and 
does not often miss a crop. The fruit 
is good cooked, but not very good to 
eat raw. The tree is about as big as 
when I first saw it 66 years ago. H. K. 





The Melba apple has won a Wilder medal 
—the eighth Wilder medal to be awarded 
to a product of the Canadian Government 
Experimental Farm, where this apple 
originated. 

Melba apple really began back in 1898, 

a seedling of McIntosh Red, which 

originated 102 years previous in Dun- 

das county, Ont. 
This worthy seedling of a famous 
parent is as good in quality as the 
McIntosh Red. Melba ripens in 
August. Nurserymen now handle 
Melba trees. The variety has been 
fruited for 20 years in the United 
States and Canada, hence is not an 
unknown quantity. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on summer spraying, thinning frutt, suc- 
cession crops for the garden, etc. Stamp, 
please. 












1 your own 


eyes how Delco-Light 
transforms your home 
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Permit the Delco- Light man to bring his 
special Delco-Light Demonstrating plant to 
your home some evening in May 


National Delco-Light Demonstration Month 








.? 
~ 


A demonstration costs you 
nothing. Places you under no 
obligation. We'll make ar- 
rangements to suit your own 
convenience. Read this ad- 
vertisement for the details. 
Then mail the coupon below. 


OU’VE read how Delco-Light 
brings city comforts to the farm 
—makes the farm home healthier and 
happier—saves time and work and 


money —increases farm profits in 


many ways. 

Now we want to show you— right on 
your farm—just how these results are 
accomplished. We want the local 
Delco-Light man to bring his Delco- 
Light Demonstrating Plant to your 
home. Then we want you to turn the 
switch and see the amazing transfor- 
mation that takes place when bright, 
clean, safe electric light. supplants 
dim and dangerous lamps and lanterns. 


This demonstration costs you noth- 
ing. It doesn’t obligate you in the 
least. So permit us to arrange for this 
Free Demonstration during May, 
which is National Delco-Light Dem- 
onstration Month, 


No more lamps and lanterns 


As you will see, Delco- Light transforms 
your farm. You can give away your dim and 
dangerous lamps and lanterns that add their 
share to the burden of daily toil. You banish 
the terrible menace of open flames. 

Instead, you flood your farm with bright electric 
light. Light in the house. Light in the yard. 
Light in the barns. And you have electric 
power to help you do the work inside the 
house and out — power to run the washing ma- 
chine, the cream separator, the feed grinder, 
and to do other daily tasks. 

Ia addition, you can enjoy all the advantages 
reosieg water—simply by installing a ® 
Electric Water System which gives you water 
under pressure—at the mere turn of a tap. 


See for yourself 


Let us arrange now for a demonstration in your 
home some evening during May. \t's all very 
simple. The Delco-Light man calls at your 
home—runs a small wire from the Delco- Light 
on his car to an electric lamp on your table. 
You turn the switch and flood the room with 








Delco-Light 
Demonstrator 
Watch for this 
Orange, Black 
and Cream Color 
Chevrolet — used 
by many of the 
3500 skilled 
DELCO-LIGHT 
farm electric spe- 
cialists. 


bright electric light. You and your family will 
enjoy the demonstration. It will be an evening 
of entertainment and education. 

Then, if you like this new way better than the 
old, the Delco-Light man—who is a factory- 
trained farm electric specialist—will tell you 
all about a Delco- Light that’s built to suit your 
needs exactly. With you, he'll figure out the 
lowest cost and explain the General Motors 
easy terms. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 


You owe it to yourself and to yout family to 
learn what Delco- Light will do for you. There's 
no cost of any kind to you in having this free 
demonstration in your home. Nor does it place 
you under any obligation. Don’t miss this 
opportunity. Sign and mail the coupon now. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. W-101, Dayton, Ohio 


Free Demonstration Coupon 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. W-101, Dayton, Ohio 
Yes, without cost or obligation on my 
art, you may have the local Delco-Light 
ealer get in touch with meto set a date 
for the Free Delco- Light Demonstration 
in my home some night during May. 


PEER ccwocteccnepsucvasnensiduanindio 
Ff Sf ae ek TOE .chiibesante 
County. ee ae 














More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Also Manufacturers of 


PRODUCTS - OF ° 


GENERAL + 


Electric Water Systems 


MOTORS 
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White Diarrhea 
Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 


Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 











Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell it in 
her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
My first incubator chicks when but a few 
days old, began to die by the dozens with 
White Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.’’—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by microscopic 
organisms which multiply with great rapid- 
ity in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with the 
droppings. Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the ‘‘stitch in time that 
saves nine.’”’ Remember, there is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and watch the wonderful results. 
Hundreds of our customers haven't lost one 
chick where they lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: ‘I used 
to lose a great many chicks: from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
282, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.’’—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and greatly increase your profits. 
Send 50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run norisk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used, The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, Waterloo, lowa 
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‘Pronounce it 
Cock-sid-e-6-sis 


Za) Continued from page 14 Bw 


months. There are acute and chronic 
forms of the disease. In the acute type, 
young chicks are more likely to be in- 
volved. They suddenly become lifeless 
and die in one or two days. Such chicks 
show a bloody diarrhea. An examination 
of the ceca shows them to be filled with 
blood. The small intestine, toward its 
end, may also contain blood. 


Symptoms of the Chronic Form 

N the chronic type, which usually 

affects older chicks, the course of the 
disease is more prolonged, and there is a 
chance to observe certain symptoms which, 
in a way, suggest a diagnosis. The 
affected chick is unthrifty, eats less and 
shows little activity. The feathers are 
ruffled, the head is drawn close to the 
body and the eyes may be kept closed 
most of the time. The wings drgep and 
seem to grow out of proportion” to the 
body. 

Later the chick becomes still less active, 
wastes away, and is very pale around the 
head and shanks. Such ‘chicks appear so 
lifeless that their condition has been re- 
ferred to as “‘sleeping sickness.’ Usually 
a diarrhea is seen. 

The droppings in the beginning may be 
blood-stained, but this may not be no- 
ticed. For the most part, the droppings, 
in chronic cases, are white, due to the large 
quantity of urates. Years ago this symp- 
tom led some to believe that coccidia were 
the cause of the so-called white diarrhea, 
but further investigation showed the 
latter disease to be caused by a bacterium. 

On post-mortem examination, the ceca 
are found to be enlarged and discolored. 
They are firm to the touch, and on open- 
ing are found to contain a hard core. A 
cross-section shows that this cheesy mass 
consists 6f concentric layers with a dark 
central portion. 

The walls of the ceca may be rough and 
granular in appearance, and the last part 
of the small intestine may be similarly 
affected. This granular portion is made 
up of the dead epithelial cells lining the 
gut. 

Occasionally, white or gray spots are 
seen on the liver, and this probably indi- 
cates a compound infection with the black- 
head parasite. Such cases are not at all 
uncommon. 


Methods of Control 


N dealing with outbreaks of this dis- 

ease, two points are to be kept in mind 

prevention of spread to healthy chicks, 
and prevention of reinfestation of those 
already diseased. The second point is 
just as important as the first, for in failing 
to prevent reinfestation a frightful mor- 
tality may result in the diseased chicks. 

In order to prevent spread of infection 
and reinfestation, the cycle of the parasite 
must be broken. To this end, the attack 
is made on the oocyst before it reaches the 
infective stage. Since it requires about 
two days for the oocyst to develop to the 
infective stage under the most favorable 
iti and probably longer under 
natural conditions—thorough cleaning and 
disinfection of the house must be done at 
least every three days. Obviously, the 
soil can not be treated effectively, so the 
chicks should be confined to a house. 

If possible, the diseased and healthy 
chicks should be separated, but the same 
treatment must be given to both lots. If 
the cleaning and disinfection have been 
properly done, both spread of infection 
and reinfestation will have been checked. 

Under these conditions, the healthy 
chick does not contract the disease, and 
— 











EASY FLOCK CONTROL OF 








Nothing is more important than 
de-worming. Right now. Nearly 
every county is worm infested. 
Your flocks are not immune. 


This is the de-wormer that absolutely 
does not decrease palatability of the 
mash. It purges birds of all worms— 
tapeworms, round worms, etc. Snaps 
layers into abundant new vitality. 
Sends 100% of the feed the egg way. 
Your money refunded if Pratts fails. Write 
for your copy of Profit From Poultry—1928. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 








Powder 


55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. 
See your dealer for a 
money-back trial of. 
any Pratt remedy. 


fORLD'S | FINEST 
tine CHIC 


PRICE LOW AS ORDINARY. KS 


you GET SAME QUALITY 
FURNISHED U.S. GOVT. 


puneses and Wyckoff Wh. Leghorns, 
-* : $10; 500: $48; Fishel Wh. Wyands. 





po Wh. Rocks, Thompsons’ Strain Bd. 
Rocks, Finest —g of Reds, Buff 
Rocks, per 100; $11; 500: $52. All breeds 
for broilers, 100: $9; 500: $42. Ten other 
popular breeds all blood tested and ‘guaranteed 97% live 
delivery prepaid. Special prices on large lots. Big color 
plate catalog Free. Above prices for May delivery. 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. ss CRANDALL, INDIAN INDIANA 






Concretely written, attractively illus- 
trated, and intensely interesting. Most 
valuable catalog that we have yet pub- 
lished. Virtually filled with cashable ideas on 
brooding, feeding and poultry management. De- 
scribes our chicks and a service to you built upon 
14 years of aggressive effort. Your copy mailed 
FREE immediately upon request. Write for it. 
Fairtield Hatchery, Lock Box 513, Lancaster, O. 







Chick Prices Raduie 


Get our special offer on be ma hatched chicks. 
Write for details. Our b ig catalog tells all 
about our Ohio accredited chicks. Every 
breeder is banded. Prices reasonable. Every chick guaran- 
teed. Find out about our chick guarantee plan. You can’t lose! 
Hey’ tville Acoredited Mateberies, 109 Main St., Hoytville, Obie 


SEND NO MONE B22 CHAS 


We Br est oO. D. and arantee 100% jive det delivery 
20d, Br Sperne Be; 1 paahoone 10c; ” “Bock 


Buff Rocks ore owe 
we ‘and ee Batt Minorcas, CO fieds. lle; Li ae Brabus, l4c; Wired! 


7c; heavy mixed, 8c ders for 50 chicks one cent more, 25 ch 
two cents more per chick. White Pekin Ducklings, 20c. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box Fj, Silver Lake, Ind. 


BBi DUCKLINGS *tck\SkeWs* sna 


ROY E. PARDEE, Cherry St., ISLIP, L. L, N. Y, 
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the diseased one is ‘throwing off the in- 
fection. However, in order to hasten the 
elimination of infection from the intestine 
of the diseased chick, everything should 
be done to produce unfavorable conditions 
for the parasite. The California Station 
has found the feeding of a mash contain- 
ing 40 per cent of dried skim-milk bene- 
ficial. 

The feeding of this quantity of milk 
makes the intestinal contents acid, and 
the good results are attributed to this. 
Perhaps the acid condition exerts an un- 
favorable influence on some stage of the 
parasite in the asexual cycle, but if the 
beneficial action were due to this alone, 
the use of dilute mineral acids should pro- 
duce the same effect. At least a part of 
the good must be credited to the fact that 
milk is a good food and as such builds 
vitality. 

The milk mash is made as follows: 

Dried skim-milk 40 lbs. 


Yellow cornmeal 30 “ 
Ground rolled oats 20 “ 
Wheat bran _—- 


The mash should also contain 2 per 
cent of cod-liver oil and should be kept 
before the chicks all the time. There 
should be plenty of hopper space. The 
grain ration can be continued but fed only 
to the extent of one-third the mash con- 
sumption. This also should be fed from 
hoppers. The milk mash should be fed 
until the disease disappears. 


Raising Poultry on Clean Ground 
HE prevention of coccidiosis is difficult 
in heavily infested sections. Perhaps 

the most potent source of infection is the 
adult bird. We have found that over 90 
per cent of them have a slight infestation. 
Therefore, adult birds are reservoirs of in- 
fection, and young chicks should not be 
put in houses formerly occupied by adults 
unless the house has been subjected to a 
most thorough cleaning and disinfection. 

At no time of the year should adult 
birds be allowed on a range where young 
are to be reared. And, obviously, young 
and old birds should never be allowed to 
mingle. Furthermore, infection from the 
houses or ranges of adults should not be 
carried to the young stock on the shoes of 
the caretaker. To avoid this, one should 
have at the entrance of the brooder-house 
a shallow box containing sawdust satu- 
rated with disinfectant. In this the shoes 
should be cleaned before entering the 
house. 

If the brooder-house is of the long type, 
a pair of rubbers should be on hand at the 
entrance, and worn only in the brooder- 
house. It need not be mentioned that 
droppings from adult birds should never 
be put on ground where young stock will 
have access to them. 

Finally, chicks may be reared in con- 
finement as a preventive measure. For 
this purpose, a platform of concrete, con- 
crete building-blocks or wood, to serve as 
a run for the chicks, is built in front of the 
house. This platform should be at least 
six inches above the level of the surround- 
ing ground. Or the floor of the outside 
runway can be made of frames covered 
with one-half-inch-mesh hardware-cloth. 

It is not advisable to start more than 
300 chicks to the unit, and for them a 
10 x 12-foot house is large enough. The 
outside run is of the same size. The 
cockerels are removed as early as possible, 
which will double the space for the remain- 
ing birds. Under these conditions the 
chicks are reared until ready to place in 
the laying quarters. 

Incidentally, this method of rearing 
will also prevent roundworm infestation if 
properly carried out. And, if it is desirable 
to prevent tapeworms as well, one n 
only screen the outside platform and the 
openings of the house as well. This ex- 
cludes the common house-fly, one of the 
known carriers of tapeworms. 
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This M an 


solved the poultry worm problem 








A flock of wormy pullets before treatment 


IN THE fall of 1927, one of Ohio’s leading poultrymen wrote 
us as follows: 


“In October, 1926, I put in my laying houses 900 hens and pullets. 
Within one year I lost 199 of these birds from worms. 


“This spring, I put 1583 chicks on the range, and by September ist 
had lost 289 of these chicks from worms.” 

One of our scientists visited this poultry farm and, upon 
post-mortem examination, found that these birds were badly 
infested with round worms, ceca worms and tape worms. 


On September 10th this poultryman began to give the 
Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder treatment to one pen of 113 
of the pullets. For 10 days, he added Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash, and Pan-a-ce-a to their after- 
noon feed. The 10-day course of Worm Powder was given 
three times, three weeks apart; Pan-a-ce-a was fed regularly. 


On November 18th he wrote us as follows: 


“I finished the treatment with your Worm Powder on the flock of 
113 pullets. I killed one; found no tape worms, and the healthiest en- 
trails I have slit open for some time. The pullets are laying 20% now. 
I expect that pen to do the best for me this winter. I am now feeding 
Pan-a-ce-a to all my birds.” 


On December 14th he wrote again as follows: 


“I put 610 pullets in my laying pens between September 20th and 
October 10th, and up to date have lost but five birds and am getting 


a 30% egg yield.” 
Dr. Hess 


Poultry Worm Powder 


is a highly efficient remedy for all kinds of worms in poultry, the result 
of extended scientific research. It has these distinct advantages: 


No individual handling or dosing is necessary. 

Fowls are wormed on full feed. It is palatable; fowls eat it readily. 
It does not throw hens or pullets off egg production. 

It does not cause shocks or setbacks to younger birds. 


Worms are the modern scourge in poultry, almost universally present. 
Suspect worms whenever you see unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly gait, 
twisted necks, pale combs and wattles or emaciation. Wormy fowls are 
always hungry, though light in weight and unthrifty. 

Full directions for treatment with overs Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder package. Apply to the local Dr. Hess dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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$300°° 
Poultry Prizes 


No essays, no thinking up slogans or fancy 
names. Just give five facts (blank form sent 
FREE) and tell us, in 10 words or more, your 
experience with 


‘“Minraltone”’ 


the new mineral concentrate 


This new secret-formula ‘‘concentrate”’ helps 
grow more robust chickens; helps produce ear 
lier, bigger broilers and fries; helps pullets to 
lay earlier and more marketable eggs. 


$18 More Profit by Test 


Out of 48 chicks, fed usual feed, 32 lived, then 
weighed 2 lbs., at 10 weeks. Sold for $32. 48 
chicks, fed same feed with cor- 
rect minerals added—40 lived, 
weighed 2! lbs., at 10 weeks— 


sold for $50. 
38 Prizes 
Offered 


for your experiences 


in usi ‘Minral- 
tone.’ ~ Biret, $100; BEFORE 
second, $50.00; third, $25.00; 
fourth, art .00; a. of $10.00 
. each ; 25 of $2.00each—duplicates 
AFTER in case of ties. Nored tape. Begin 
any time. The sooner you start, the more profits 
you make on your chickens. Use the coupon: 


— — FREE PACKAGE OFFER — — 

TROY CHEMICAL CoO., FJ 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

0 Send me $300.00 prize contest offer. I 

..chickens. 





0 IT enclose $1.00. Send three 50c packages 
of “‘Minraltone.’’ I will use the FREE pack- 
age, as per directions. If not satisfied, I am to 
return the other two packages and get my 
dollar back. 


EE Ce Ene wee 


Address .. 
You can have extra iiinieman FREE if ec] 





send good dealer’s name and address. We 
will send him special introductory offer 








Stop Chick 
Diarrhea 


Stop the ravages, the distressing 
losses and back-sets—by crush- 
ing and dissolving 4 Dr. Hess 
White Diarrhea Tablets to each 
gallon of drinking water. 

These Tablets are the result of 
extensive scientific research, and 
are highly efficient in the treat- 
ment of Coccidiosis as well as 
Ordinary Diarrhea. 

They can be used either as a 
preventive or as a remedy. 

They stay in solution. After 
once dissolving Dr. Hess White 
Diarrhea Tablets in the drinking 
water, no further stirring is neces- 
sary. Your chicks get the same 
medicine whether it be the first 
or last drop in the vessel. That’s 
important. 

Guaranteed 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess 


White Diarrhea 


TABLETS 
‘25 hi ndred CHICKS 
White Legh en. Black Minorcas $11.95. Hatched from 


rue White Eggs, heavy winter layers. SHIPPED 
.D. Picture Folder Free, describing Eight 








Good Varieties. 
RVICE, Route H-10, Tyrone, Penna. 
week. 12 varieties. State Accredited. 


CHi Big strong chicks that 
Our l5thseason. Free catalog. 


6/ UP. live and lay. 50,000 each 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 513 CLINTON, MISSOURI 








Drinking Equipment 
for the 
Growing Chicks 


HE ideal drinking-equipment for chicks 


is that which is most convenient for 
the caretaker, and which at the same time 
serves the needs of the chickens. 

During the first two weeks we have 
found the two-quart glass fruit-jars with 
suitable founts the most satisfactory. Five 
or six of these founts should be provided 
each 400 chicks. 

After the second week the reel drinking- 
trough (see photos) will be found more 
satisfactory. The trough is essentially a 
five-inch round-bottom galvanized gutter- 
pipe with ends securely soldered and set 
in a frame to support the reel. The gutter- 
pipe is beaded on both sides. Any ques- 
tions about construction of the frame? 

When you want to use this or any other 
new galvanized vessel for liquid milk, 
simply fill it with sweet or sour milk and 
let it stand in a rather warm place for 48 
hours. Discard the milk, wash the uten- 
sil, then it can safely be used for sweet or 
sour milk. 

Ample feeding and drinking space is 
essential. For 400 chicks, from two to 
six weeks of age, you will need two drink- 
ing-troughs. When chicks are from six to 
ten weeks old, three troughs will be 


needex l. 
Milk Is Essential 


ILK in some form is essential for best 

success with growing chicks. It pro- 
motes rapid growth, aids in prevention of 
coccidiosis, often lessens mortality and is 
probably the best general tonic there is 
for chicks. 

Skim-milk or buttermilk—liquid, pow- 
dered or condensed—can be used to prac- 
tically the same advantage. The lquid 
products are used as a drink instead of 


water. The dried forms are mixed in 
with the mash at the rate of 10 to 15 
per cent. Condensed milk is mixed with 
water—from one to two pounds to each 
gallon—and fed as a drink. 


If you want to compare the cost of the 
different forms of milk, this can best be 
done on the basis of total milk solids con- 
tained in each form. The dried-milk 
products contain about 90 per cent solids; 
the condensed milk about 30 per cent; 
and liquid skim-milk or buttermilk about 
9 per cent. Given the price for the dried 
product, the corresponding price for con- 
densed will be one-third, and the liquid 
one-tenth, as much. 2. C.. Hh. 
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The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions on 
any phase of chicken keeping—how to cull 
the flock, treatment for gapes, lice and 
miles, housing, elc. Stamp, please. 


at at Onto tate Universi 
ALS 
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DIARRHOEA 


“We have had nowhite diarrhoea since 
feeding Collis Dried Buttermilk 
to our chicks. We gave the babies 30% but- 
termilk in dry mash for two weeks, erate 
ally reducing the quantity. Keeps them 

thriving and growing splendidly.” 
Burdon Hunter, Tampa, Florida. 


ORD auTTERM™ 


will make your flock pay you more money 
—savesthe chicks, speeds up growth, makes 
early layers,shortensmolt, fights coccidiosis, 
helps keepthe entirefiock healthy, vigorous. 


FREE 


Read this 40 page poultry manual, beauti- 
fully illustrated and full of valuable pointers 
and hints that help to make poultry pay. 
Write for it. Send your feed dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CoO. 
Dept.38 CLINTON, IOWA 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be cwarpress, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB CO. 
300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








Fine pure-bred chicks and 


. 
Chicks and dicks at prices to 8 your 
pocket igreed males 
Dux C.O.D. and selected females make 
chicks of finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog. 


Get details of our liberal D. offer. 
Cooperative Breeding & Co., Box 121, Tiro, 0. 


VIind-thi ills. ee oe OO od 
Pay for chicks when you receive them. Especially 
selected, accredited stock. Every breeder is banded 

BEAUTIFUL _ Send for details, prices and catalog. Write 
CATALOG FREE today. Our chicks are highest quality. 
South Kenton Poultry Farm, Geox i4, Kenton, Ohic 


— and males now halt 

price. Thousands of eight- 

week- and gute Also baby 

chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigr foundation stock 
egg bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 


special price bulletin free. I ship c. o. d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. Geo. B. Forris, 689 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











100% Live Arrival Guaranteed 


100 500 1000 
Ferris Strain Wh. Legs. $10.00 $47.50 $30 00 
Brown Leshorse 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Basoms Barred Rocks 12.00 57:50 110. 4 
S.C, Rhode Island Reds 12.00 57.50 110. 
Black arose 12.00 57.50 110, +4 
Mixed ¢ 8.00 37.50 70. 


JUNIATA PouLTay vane, RICHFIELD, PA. 
None Better 


Baby Chicks Our chick buyers make 


big mone Our free catalog tells about — = chicks 

are from ealthy, stron; highly develo , pure bred stock. 

This was our Presiden’ ee 's 60th — as exhibitor at Ohio State Fair. 

Write today. We know poultr. 

New London Chick ‘Hatchery Co., Box J, New London, oe. 

CHICKS = ecial Reduced Prices for 
ay and June C.0.D. Shipments 


Carefully selected pure bred chicks. Every 7 in our 








flocks banded and record kept. Culled for high e; roduc- 
tion. 18 years in business. GET OUR CATA AND 
Cc. O. D. PLAN. Valuable book free to Chick Buyers. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, F ST., FOSTORIA, O. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 
Get our new paioes on on bg eg 8. C. 


Wh. Leghorns, 8, famous founda- 
tion nese. Big new inetrective chick book free. 
joney— 


Silver Ward Hatchery, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 











FRANK FOY, be: 3, 


Our Chicks Cost No More 


better. Accredited from flocks supervised by expert rained 
“ “8 catal tails wcet our igreed males 


ABY "DU te toda 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


RELIABLE = CHICKS 


Best Breeds, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, stock 
and s reasonable. Send for circular and prices. 
PIONEER STOCK FARMS TELFORD, PA. 





and other stock. 
SOUDER’S IDEAL HA 
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The P oultryman’s 
MAIL-BAG 


NOW how to handle pullets after they 
have grown beyond the chick stage? 
Some poultrymen spare neither pains nor 
expense in doing their best for the chicks, 
and then sacrifice much of the early ac- 
complishment by improper summer man- 
agement of the pullets. 
An article in June Farm Journal 
vill help poultry-keepers to succeed by 
avoiding some of the common mistakes. 





“How much feed does it take to raise 

chicks?” A frequent question, and here’s 

the answer: 
For light breeds, it takes about 7.5 
pounds of feed to raise a chick to twelve 
weeks of age, and about 24 pounds to 
24 weeks. The heavier breeds require 
about 8.5 and 28 pounds respectively. 
Thus you see the early growth is secured 
with less feed. 

Light breeds of hens require 70 to 75 

pounds of feed a year; heavier breeds, 

85 to 90 pounds. 





A state-wide system for marketing poul- 


try will be inaugurated in Alabama this 
season with the assistance of county 
agents, county farm bureaus, the state 
farm bureau and extension marketing 


specialists 


Poultry-cars will be operated in every 
section of the state. Each car to be 
started at a given point and loaded at 
additional points until it is filled with 
poultry, after which it will be rushed 
to market. 


Bright, clean straw, planer shavings, clean, 
coarse sand and high-quality peat moss 
are all satisfactory to use for covering the 
floor of the brooder-house. That is, pro- 
vided the materials are free from must or 
mold and are not too dusty. 
Sand is sometimes objectionable during 
the first three or four days, because the 
chicks may fill their crops with sand in- 
stead of feed, especially if allowed to 
become too hungry before the first feed. 
Grit should also be withheld until after 
the first week, if fed at all. 


When available, chopped alfalfa, clover 
or soybean hay of proper quality is un- 
doubtedly the best litter material that 
can be used, especially during the first 
three or four weeks. Since the chicks 
relish the leafy portion, which is so valu- 
able for its nutritive properties, the hay 
serves a double purpose. 

Chaff or leafy shatterings from legume 
hay, if of proper quality and not too 
dusty, can often be used. 





Success or failure with the chicks may 
depend upon how the brooder-house is 
cleaned and disinfected. An _ effective 


em means thorough cleaning and scrub- 
bing, followed by the use of a dependable 
disinfectant carefully applied. 





Many good disinfectants are available. 
Common lye is one of the best and surely 
the least expensive. Use at least one 
pound of lye to 20 gallons of water. It 


can be used stronger. 


To be most effective, the solution 
must be applied hot as possible. It 
can be poured on the floor and spread 
with a broom. K. 
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LIVE-ABILITY! 


OU don’t have to look 

anxiously every morn- 
ing for dead chicks if 
they’re started on Pratts. 
Every day shows progress 
for them. 

You only feed a start- 
ing food for 3 weeks. A 
pound feeds four peeps 
safely through that time. 
So the best is cheap if it 
startsthem the healthway. 
That’s Pratts—the origi- 
nal baby food for baby 
chicks. It supplies every- 
thing needed for bone, 
muscle, blood, nerve and 
feather. 

A good dealer won’t offer 
imitations because if you lose 
your chicks he’ll lose your trade. 
Order your season’s supply of 
Pratts, now. If you don’t know 
the Pratt dealer’s name write us. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Buttermilk 
Baby Chick Food 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any Pratt feed or remedy. 











Don’t let sparrows drive away the song birds, 
spread disease among your poultry and spoil 
your gardens. Send today foran Ever-Set Trap 
and catch an average of 20 sparrows every day. 
The new low price direct to you is $4.75 prepaid. 
Costs nothing to operate. Never fails to work. 
Lasts indefinitely. Your money back if you are 
not satisfied. More information mailed upon request. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., Dept. B, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
>) a8 Salis Sh a A 








quality 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 30, MEXICO, mo. 





HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 


LOW PRICES effective May 7. Now 
leading at ILLINOIS EGG wah yb Contest. 
Leghorn, Ancona, Hvy. Assorted Bar., 
Bf., Wh. Rox, R. i. Red, BI. Minorca $950. ais 
Bf. Wh. Orpington, Wh. Minorca $10.50. Assorted 
$6.90. POSTPAID 100% alive. Mem. I. B. C. x SMITH 
HATCHED, || Free PO POULTRY SECRETS. 
ILLINOIS HATCH 











your chicks 
arrive. 


CHICKS. Cc. 0. DP after’ they 


: Reg iisesine, eae 
ni 4 e 
NTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. t 








— 3} 50,000 Weekly, Preeeld, 100% ie Delivery Guaran- 
teed. All flocks culled. 100 400 
. 00.50 $12.00 $46.00 
White & Barred Rocks, Blk 

Wh. ales ag Pe 14.00 54.00 

Bf. 1 Rocks, R. 1. Reds 
Buff 8.50 16.00 62.00 
Black Giants as and Light Brahmas 12.50 24.00 94.00 


Ancon 7. 

Heavy Mixed $12 per 800. Ctpo ene Gade $9 per 100. 
ks, $30 per 1 Catalog in in colors free. 

eouDane RULE MATONENY, Box 21, Sucyrus, Ohic 


BABY CHICKS ®t, gue, .Tr 


Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
lected by expert poultrymen. Get the 
benefit of our low prices. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 
Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


White, Buff & Br. 















lished 28 years. Heav. —« J; Barvee Wh 
Grom tenparted Ma’ 
. Get our large, FRE beatiful iy 
rated Catalog in colors: x desc: 
" Dd. 8. Wh 
jo, 0: goo. 647 lied Beets aa 84 RC. Rede, 60, $6.75; 
Oth Century Hatchery 


too, $13; , Box E, New Washington, 0. 


QUALITY CHICKS ice t.wsts, ee ae 


Leghorns, Reds, White crpingsees. 
a Binek ‘Jersey Giants, White Wyandottes, hite 
Ply mouth Rocks, Black Minorcas; Pekin and Indian Runner 
Ducks: $15. Ai, bee 10 =. Live a ey geasaatesd. a 

‘ost Dp atching eggs per up. 
breede rabbits. Circular Troe. Shi nts will be made from 
one a our nearest associated hatcheries. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, 723-D, Ridgewood, WI. 


] | BABY CHICKS nict*tsccyr"sinereus 


ae C. White and Brown Legho' le each, $100 1000. 
Rocks and Black —_ "be $110 1000. 8. C. 


Rede! lée; Brotlers, l0e each, 100% live deliv guar. 
paid. Our 18th year. Member IL. B. C. A. ‘Catalog po 
Tee KEvS KEYSTONE HATCHERY, 


BABY CHICKS fremmon TED STOCK 


297 pedigreed male matings and Ohio TOnio Accredited 

oe °. P. average 217 eggs. Highest fom flock average 204 

Our chicks grow into eee y leyers, | Low prepaid 
talogue. Pullets. 


eggs. 
prices. Send for ca 
HOLTZAPPLE HATCHERY, Rt. 95, ELIDA, O. 











New Vigor 


from this stimulating bath 


OWADAYS it is a natural thing for 
all of us to feel ‘‘used-up”’ at times 
—we live, work and play fairly hard. 

But we don’t have to stay “‘used-up”’: 
there's one effective way, most wholesome 
and agreeable, to bring back our energy 
and vigor. 

There's no secret about it: a hot Soda 
bath will work wonders in restoring tired 
nerves and weary muscles. 

Nor is there the least difficulty about get- 
ting pure Soda. Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda, a standby in the kitchen for three 
generations, és Bicarbonate of Soda whose 
purity exceeds the U. S. P. standards. 

The next time you feel worn out, get into 
a tub of hot water containing half a pound 
to a pound of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda)—there's nothing 
else will make you feel quite so fit and fine. 

Its many helpful uses make Arm & Ham- 
mer Baking Soda a household necessity — 
get a package today at your groccr’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND 

ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE 

IDENTICAL — BOTH ARE BICARBONATE 
OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 


Arm & Hammer 


Baking Soda is Afi; oo 
alsoan ideal den- | p> 1nd in N 
sifrice, helpful in i me ee 
combating colds,a he) — 
first aid for burns, /f ‘ 
insect bites, it has us e S om 
FREE—fill in the cou- 
pon and mail today 


— i ee ee cee ee cee / 


Church & DwightCo., Inc. — wer meng a 
80 Maiden Lane, NewYork (‘-) ——— oid 


Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking 

Soda as a Household Remedy—also send me 

a me Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird 
rds. 





Name 





Street 


City, State 














Pics’ TEETH 


should be 


Watched 








ERE is Alex Cruickshank, last year’s 

highest 4-H club leadership winner 
in both The Farm Journal and Moses 
leadership contests, demonstrating how to 
remove “black” teeth from little pigs. 
When pigs are born they frequently have 
good-sized teeth—usually called ‘black’ 
teeth—which are very likely to injure the 
sow’s teats, make her ugly and irritable, 
and cause all kinds of trouble. It is very 
important that these teeth be cut back 
as early as possible. 

This is done during the first few hours 
of the pig’s life. Removal of these black 
teeth keeps the pigs from injuring each 
other’s mouths, prevents sore mouth and 
infection, and permits the sow to rest 
easier. 

Cutting the teeth off with a pair of pliers 
lessens the danger of the sow’s killing the 
pigs, as she will often jump up when she 
is bitten by pigs from which these teeth 
have not been removed. “In raising my 
champion litter I removed the black teeth 
before the pigs had their first meal,’’ says 
Alex. 


CZ) 
4-H E ncampment 


AST YEAR two farm boys and two 
farm girls from each state made a 
pilgrimage to Washington, D. C. The 
trip was awarded by the states for the in- 
terest the boys and girls had shown in 
championing farm life and in “making the 
best better.” The trip was an event 
which none of them is likely to forget. 
Some of the delegates made the trip in 
cars—one car covered the distance both 
ways from Oklahoma. Five of the six 
high-place winners in The Farm Journal 
Leadership Contest of the previous year 
were in the group. 

The National Club Camp will be held 
again this summer. Most of the states 
have already chosen their delegates, and 
the program is being completed by George 
Farrell, Roy Turner and the other Wash- 
ington extension officials whom thousands 
of club boys and girls already know. The 
camp will be held on the grounds of the 
Department of Agriculture, just opposite 
the Washington Monument grounds. The 
date is June 21-26, 

Club delegates and leaders will be 
quartered in pyramidal tents. Canvas 
cots and blankets will be supplied by the 
Government. 

To be eligible, a boy or girl must be 15 
years of age or older. Selection is made 
on the basis of achievement in club work 
in the home state. 


10 DAYS TRIAL! 
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PO MU CIN Ebel). 
Taken In Trade 





(Regardless of Age, Make or 


Condition ) 






(re FOR 


Low Model 







Write TODAY for our offer 
to take your old separator in 
trade for the wonderful NEW 

w h Melotte, on a 
most liberal Exchange Plan. 


about the NEW Melotte Separator 
with its many wondert at NEW features! 
Get our 30 Days FREE TRIAL offer, our 
‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months’’ Offer and our 
rf al Exchange Plan. Write TODAY ! 
The MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B. Babson, 
2843 West, iy Street Dept. Bebe 


U.8 
Chicago, ii. 
45 Prince Street, Berkeley, Cal. 











lightrain 

| Fur 

£ This Book = 
Will Amaze You 


You can make lightning as harmless as a 
summer breeze. To can end its terrible 
menace to your property. This booklet gives 
the real truth in plain, common-sense lan- 

guage. Written by experts of the world- | 
famous Dodd System, who have pro 
over 400,000 buildings in America J} 7 
alone. Recommended by your in- , 


surance company. Protect your- Livia 
self and your property. Be safe. / 
Send for your Free copy today. y 


DODD & STRUTHERS , 
307 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. Ni, 


‘S300 


Show oe neighbors this amazing new discovery that ab- 
sorbs fire as a sponge absorbs water. The amazing new 
— that puts out fire in one third the time required by any 
other known extinguisher and operates at 40 degrees 
below zero! 


PREVENT FARM FIRES 


Be My Expert in Your Locality 


I must appoint a man in your locality at once 
to act as Farm Fire Prevention Expert. In- 
spect barns, houses, buildings and recommend 
equipment needed for Fire Protection. No ex- 
perience needed. I show you how. 


STEADY PERMANENT INCOME 
Ray C. Hahn 


for the man we appoint. Pay check mailed Fyr-Fyter Co. 
every Saturday. Write at once for information. 





























B.S FYR-FYTER CO. @§,f7y-Frig, Bis 








The SHAW Du-All Tractor 


Try it at our risk! Write for Liberal Trial Offer and 
Direct-from-Factory Price. The SHAW ry farm 
garden power job in less time, with less labor. Fine for truck 
gardens. ates, , Rone belt machinery. Walking 
or ypes, single or twin engin 

io forwards can be equipped with re- 
8 depth of 


cultivating. 
Patented” 











verse. Gauge wheel regul: 











Mower At- 
postcard brings it. fitmerCutter 
THE SHAW MFG. CO. rod. LG 
9 2605 FRONT ST. | [roros'rCr- 
Galesburg, Kan. for lawns. 








Nothing finer for Garden 
Plowing, Harrowing. 
Seeding, Cultivating. Spraying, Lawn 
Mowing. Belt Power. 




















Instant Hitch 
makes all tools 
quickly intercha 
ible. Important new tools. Arched rng 
Tool Control, Power Turn and other vital 
features. Power Pulley for Belt Work. 
Time Payment plan. Write today. 
GILSON MANUFACTURING. CO 
719 Park Street, Port Washington, Wis. 




























IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on juest 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 


































































































_ The Cincinnati iron Fence Co., inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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A Column 


for the 
W IDEAW AKES 


W E have an old flivver we call ‘“Tooner- 
ville.” It takes us back and forth 
to our meetings which we hold in our club- 
house. William Avery, <@, Thompson- 


7 alle . Con yi. 


I have a turkey hen and gobbler, also 
twelve chicks, some rabbits, a dog and a 
cat. Quite a family—but they all get 
along well. Chas. Hodson, <2, Sutherlin, 
Ore. 

C3 


4-H Leadership Contest— 
1928 


LUB leaders, have you _ enrolled? 

Twenty-six prizes, half a dozen big 
ones, $1,000 in all, are offered in the 1928 
contest What you have done for club 
work will count before the judges. Will 
you be one of the nation’s best? Rules 
and registration blanks can be had by 
addressing 4-H Leadership Contest, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 





whit. cat tara 


These three Wideawakes are learn- 

ing how to take care of shrubs and 

trees. These boys find time to do a 

little work every day, besides going to 

school and playing ball, which all of 
them enjoy 


Cc-ZD 9 


The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by giving technical advice 
by mail. Stamp, please, for prompt 
reply. 


cz? 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55,434; 858 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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‘ 
$5§°° 


2 hp. with magneto 
$101.00 

3 hp. with magneto 
$153.00 

6 hp. with magneto 

All prices cash f.o.b. 

factory. Add freight 


to your town. 














Here’s the guaranty tag attached to 
each type “R”’ Magneto 
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No Lazy Ignition 
on the “Z,” Engine 


HOT! That’s the kind of spark the Type 
“‘R” Magneto furnishes the “‘Z”’ Engine. 
No lazy ignition on this engine—but a big, 
feather-edged spark that reaches out into 
the atomized fuel and says, “‘Go!’”’ A spark 
which speeds cold fuel into action—furn- 
ished by a guaranteed magneto that can- 
not be stopped by dust, water, oil or any 
other adverse condition of service. 


The Type “‘R” Magneto is an achieve- 
ment of Fairbanks-Morse engineering—it 
is the magneto that is giving 100,000 ‘‘Z” 
Engine owners unparalleled, dependable 
service. On this magneto there now ap- 
pears the Fairbanks-Morse guaranty of 
free replacement within a year if it fails to 
give dependable service. 


No engine can be better than its 
ignition! Think of it before you 
buy—and use the coupon to se- 
cure full information. 








More Power from Wind! 


It takes engineering ability, too, to build a windmill right. 
Take the Fairbanks-Morse Steel Eclipse Windmill for in- 
stance: Ingenious engineering produced a windmill that 
pumps during 34 of the revolutions of the wheel—most mills 
only pump during 4 of the revolutions of the wheel. The 
result is the “‘F-M Eclipse’’ starts sooner in a light wind and 
pumps longer in a dying wind. The wheel is also slightly 
tilted upward to take advantage of the angle at which the 





wind travels toward the earth’s surface. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 
Built like a fine engine—the Steel Eclipse is your best and 16 ft. 
choice. Ask your dealer to show you this windmill—and use 


the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS,MORSE & CO. 


——xaHee ee eee eee ee 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





—_— ee err ——_- — — — <= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe ee oe oe ee oe ee 
goa eweweeeeseseee 
; FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. --& Also manufacturers of i 
; 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. Cees - Plants : 

ey « aalali , [ indmi 

1 With no obligation send free description of F-M “Z”’ Engines. OH Water Systems 
' C Feed Grinders ; 
; EE a Se ee ee ee een [ ) Fairbanks Scales i 
} (2 Electric Motors ! 
1 © Washing Machines i 
y Address.....................- = 5 | ere O Pump Jacks i 
1 Check the item in which | 
: Se ©. Le | ieee nnn you are interested. H 
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Schnauzer 


“Worms Were 
Killing My Dog” 


“I feel sure that worms would have 
killed my dog if it had not been for 
Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules. Now I 
know what to do for him.”’ 





More dogs die from the SYMPTOMS 
effects of worms than of Worms 
from any other cause. Bad breath, watery 
All dogs, puppies es- | eyes, ravenous ap- 
pecially, have worms. | Petite, pinched ex- 
Use Sergeant’s Sure pression, pale inner 
Shot C I Li lips,twitching while 

apoutes, OF eed asleep, fits, change- 
uid. Use Sergeant’s able appetite, tend- 
Puppy Worm Capsules ency to eat sticks 
for pups. and stones. 


Do You Know? 


Do you know how to rid your dog of worms? 
What to give him? How to give it? Do you know 


how to prevent worms? 

DONT’S Ie’s worth while to find 

out, particularly as the 

for information costs noth- 

Dog Owners ing. There are effective 

—_— 1 remedies for this and 

‘ont negiect to all other dog diseases 

ey _ regu- | and it is a simple mat- 

ve rms are | ter to know when and 
recurrent. how to use them. 























Famous Dog Book Free 

We urge you to write for a free copy of Polk 
Miller’s famous Dog Book. It contains the accu- 
mulated experience of fifty years. In clear, non- 
technical language it tells the 
symptoms of dog diseases and 
the best treatment for each. 
There are useful articles on 
feeding, breeding and rearing 
dogs. This book has been the 
guide for millions of dog 
lovers. It has saved the lives 
of untold thousands of valu- 
able animals. It is free. 














Expert Advice Free 

If your dog develops a condition not fully ex- 
plained in the Dog ok, write us at once. 
State age, d, sex and all symptoms. Our 
expert veterinarian will answer personally, 
sending, without charge, complete instructions 
for care and treatment. Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
o—- standard for over fifty years, are on sale 

t dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
| Bong write direct. Address Polk Miller Prod- 
ucts Corp., 1966 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write For Free Sample of 
Sergeant’s Dog Food 
We guarantee your dog will eat it. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 
A medicine frowy af —. es 




















The Farm Journal 


Notes fr Bird-Lovers 


Governors and 
BIRD DAY 


S this is written the last of March, it 
A is too early for us to tell how many 
governors have complied with our request 
to appoint the second Friday in April as 
Bird Day or Bird and Arbor Day. This 
is the fourteenth year we have urged the 
— rnors to appoint this day. 

lo date, 26 governors (or their secre- 
taries) have replied to our letter. Some 
have appointed April 13. All letters have 
expressed sympathy with any movement 
to protect our bird life. No doubt many 
of the governors will write us later. 

We firmly believe that to have one day 
celebrated throughout the United States 
is much better than to have 48 different 








Bird: “Ha! ha! Been stealing 
corn and they filled you full of 
bird-shot.”’ 

Crow: “Bird-shot nothing! Those 
are holes the moths made in my 





winter clothes’’ 








celebrations. A concerted effort, made on 
a certain day in schools, bird clubs and 
over the radio, when educational bird talks 
could be given, would have a marked in- 
fluence upon the entire country. 

We believe the time will come when all 
governors will designate the second Friday 
in April as Bird Day or Bird and Arbor 
Day. The 912,582 members of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club can do much to 
hasten the day when this will be true, by 
getting in touch with their governors. 


C-ZD 9 


Reports Wanted 


HEN did you last send in a report 

of your bird work? We are glad to 
say some of our members send in reports 
every six months. From others, we never 
receive a line. 

Our branch Liberty Bell Bird Clubs are 
also slack in sending in the names of new 
officers and of the work they are doing. 
Don’t forget to keep in touch with us. ii 
helps us and will help you. 


Cc-Z 9 


May Bird (hat 


E receive letters from bird-lovers 

every year, asking if May is too late 
to put up bird-houses. To tell the truth, 
it is never too late to put up a bird- 
house. Of course, the best months are 
September and March, but if bird-houses 
are built and put up now, some birds may 
use them for a second nesting. If you do 
not know how to build a bird-house, send 
us a stamp, and we will mail you direc- 
tions for making a simple, plain and ser- 
viceable bird-house. 

Another question frequently asked 
is, ‘Why don’t birds occupy my bird- 
houses?” There are various reasons. 
There may be destructive cats in your 





neighborhood, there may be too many 
ap ge sparrows, or the houses may be 

a place not suitable for the birds. Al- 
dae study your grounds and see that the 
nests have proper protection. 

A tin guard around the tree or pole on 
which a bird-house is erected will keep 
cats from the nest. If you can not get a 
tin guard, put sticky fly-paper on the 
tree or pole to discourage the bird-eating 
cat. 

May is an excellent month to take bird 
walks. Many a person has become a 
bird-lover by going on a bird walk with 
some one who knew bird lore. 

Our membership has passed the 912,000 
mark, and we sincerely hope that it will 
reach 1,000,000 before 1929. It will, if 
you do your part and bring in one addi- 
tional member. Study the pledge below. 


CZ od 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

912,582 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 












oie 30 TRIAL 


Don’t be satisfied with an in- 
ferior separator. You can save 
Catalog money and still have a stan- 
dard machine. Investigate the 
low prices now offered on— 


$19.75 IC 
writenow | Cream Separator 


ALL SIZES AT FACTORY PRICES 
The same high-grade, long-lasting, close-skimming, easy- 
turning separator sold through dealers for 33 years. Now 
shipped direct, anywhere, all charges prepaid, for only $5 
down. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EASY MONTHLY TERMS—FREE PARTS 
Any size—large or small—on low monthly payments. Try 
thirty days; return at our expense if not satisfied. Free 
rts and service for one full year. You take no risk. 
rite today for free book telling of exclusive Empire 
features. Postal will do. 
Empire Cream Separator Sales Co., incorporated, 
1434 Baltic Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


EXPLODING WEDGE 


For splitting Logs, Rails, Pit Posts, Fence Posts, 
Cord Wood, etc. Will do more work than ten men. 
Will split any log up to Rail Length, no matter how 
large or tough. Pays for itself in a few hours. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 

Parcel Post prepaid to any address 
in U. S.—$5.00. Send money order, check 
or cash to 


Hutchison Manufacturing Co. 
7721-23 Susquehanna St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



























BIG 
MONEY 
FOR AGENTS 


WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 





Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third. 
to User. We Pay the F. 

[eee as of —— Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
bed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 


Interlocking Fence Co. Box 527 Morton, Illinois 
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Prohibitive Tariffs 
Would Work 


Za) Continued from page 16 Ww 


We shut out the Italian immigrant to 
protect our civilization, but we bring in 
Italian tomatoes and fruits, because they 
are priced below what our folks must 
charge. We brought in the equivalent of 
500,000,000 pounds of milk in the form of 
butter, cheese and condensed milk in 
1926, so that consumers here could get 
them under our farm cost of production. 

Other groups ask legislation to take care 
of themselves as producers, and then in- 
stead of being willing to pass the same 
privilege along to farmers, insist on being 
taken care of also as consumers. 

For example, restricted immigration for 
labor, but cheap butter, meat and bread 
from the world’s bargain counters for 
labor. too. 

Farming in England was knocked out 
100 years ago by free-trade appeals in 
behalf of the poor working people, but 
really in behalf of low-wage employers. 
The poor are still with us to be used 
against farm tariffs. 


If Farmers Would Raise a Row 


ASTLY (although we have only touched 
two or three high spots), ‘Give us our 
own markets’ would be greatly helped 
if farmers in all branches of the business 
felt no political hesitation in speaking up” 
for themselves. 

The issue ought to be nonpartisan. It 
ought to be as easy for a Democratic 
leader to speak for protection for farming 
in his community as for the Republican. 
We need to be assured that agriculture 
will be safeguarded, no matter which 
political party is in power. And it is in- 
teresting to note that many parts of our 
South are speaking out. Not many 
months ago Senator Trammell of Florida 
announced that he was going to make an 
effort for better protection of southern 
vegetable-growers. He said: 

“T am convinced that there is a strong 
sentiment throughout the South favorable 
to a protective tariff on the products pro- 
duced in the South, when the products of 
all other sections of the country are em- 
braced within the provisions of the pro- 
tective tariff. 

“Feeling this way, I have for many years 
advocated that a tariff should be placed 
upon citrus fruits, pineapples, tomatoes 
and other products produced in Florida.” 

If a Democratic Senator dares to speak 
out so plainly on this touchy subject, why 
should the rank and file of farmers hesi- 
tate to do what all other business groups 
do: say what they want, prove they 
must have it, and holler till they get it? 


CZ od 
May We H elp ? 


F you would like private and personal 

advice about fashions best suited to 
you, write our Fashion Editor. She keeps 
in touch with the latest from New York 
and Paris, and perhaps can help ygu with 
your own individual problems. 

Give a description of yourself—height, 
weight, hair (age, if you will); if possible, 
send a recent full-length snapshot picture 
and tell exactly what you wish to buy 
or make. 

Describe the other clothes you expect 
to wear with the new garment, and give 
some idea of the money to be spent. We 
will be glad to suggest pleasing color 
plans, suitable style, pattern, material and 
trimming. 

Please send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope with your letter. 
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A Quick Thinning 
...and you have pure 
LEAD paint ready to use 


"1111 mmm 119 
[eles erm, 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD 


SOFT PASTE 





on 


T is easy now to mix pure lead 

paint—the same sure-protect- 
ing, long-lasting paint that our 
forefathers used and that you have 
known for years. 


Just use Dutch Boy soft paste 
white-lead—the new and easy-to- 
thin form of pure “Lead-in-oil.”’ 
A quick thinning and it’s ready for 
the brush. 


This remarkable product is pure 
white-lead and linseed oil—noth- 
ing else. It differs from the regu- 
lar or heavy paste form of white- 
lead only in that it contains a 
higher percentage of linseed oil. 
. The result is a 

caeeteureens. [k=> softer or less 
_ ae stout paste... 


’ 
ay gui 
eo ee yo 





one that thins to paint in a few 
minutes. Easy to tint, too. 


Your regular paint dealer can 
supply you with Dutch Boy soft 
paste white-lead. 100 pound kegs; 
50, 25 and 12% pound pails. 


For free booklet on painting wood, 
metal, plaster and masonry, write 
our nearest branch. Ask for our 
‘“‘Handbook on Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway ’ Boston, 800 
Albany Street - Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street » Cincin- 
nati, 659 Freeman Avenue ’ Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue ’ St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street * San Francisco, 
235 Montgomery Street - Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Avenue , Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


DUTCH BOY Soft Paste WHITE -LEAD 





‘SPINACH 


One of the most im nt of all 

our vegetables. Rich in iron a 

vitamins, but lacking in flavor. 

Make it palatable and appetizing. 
Season it with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. C, 247 West St., N.Y. 





















W. T. Greathouse writes: 
“Fence received if 
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The flavor 
of fresh mint 

leaves adds to your 
Springtime joys. 


**After Every meal’’ 













Sy =" Dalles DesMoines Oakland 





~. Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





and 
Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 





ONE WINDMILL 


for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 
If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and 
‘ better than ever. It is so skillfully designed and %~j 
so well made that thereis nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you want it. 


3, AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road... Chicago ~~ %-' 8". 
Kansas City Minneapolis ae 


Send for Catalog _ 





New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind, 


2. 4 





you how to 


Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 
WHEELS —wood or steel—to fit any run- 
ning gear. Write today for free catalog. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 12 ElmSt. Quincy, lil. 


save moneyonf 

















~ FARM TRUCKS 


7a? Catalog shows t) ) 
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The Farm Journal 








DUSTING SEED 


makes bigger 


(orn Yield 


OW would you like an extra yield of 

five bushels of corn per acre at an 
expense of three or four cents? Easy 
enough; treat the seed with one of the 
commercial dusts on the market. 

That this is possible is shown by tests 
at the Iowa Station—tests lasting five 
vears. These tests were not confined to 
the station farms and greenhouses, but 
were also made in 16 counties of the state 
under actual farm conditions. 

The value of the commercial dusts lies 
in their ability to check the three common 
dry-rots known to science as Diplodia, 
Basisporium and Gibberella. It-~was found 
that these three dry-rots reduced the corn 
yield five bushels to the acre in 25 Iowa 
counties during the past year. The an- 
nual Iowa loss is estimated to range from 
4 to 10 per cent of the total crop. 

Three commercial dusts for dry-rot con- 
trol were tested. When any one of these 
was used on corn taken from the farmers’ 
planter-boxes, it increased the yield as 
much as two and one-half to five bush- 
els an acre over the yield from the un- 
treated seed. 

The greatest value of the dusts was 
found to be on early-planted corn. They 
seem to protect the seed in cold, wet soil 
during the early spring. Under these ad- 
verse conditions, the treated seed did not 
rot nearly so quickly as the untreated. 

It requires only two ounces of the dusts, 
thoroughly mixed with the seed, to treat 
a bushel of corn, which means that the 
cost of treating the seed amounts to only 
three or four cents an acre. 

The best plan is to use the dusts in con- 
nection with individual ear-testing, if 
possible. The use of these dusts should 
not be expected to take the place of early 
selection, rapid drying and careful han- 
dling of the seed supply. Fred Ferguson. 


CZ 2 
Increase the Value 
of Manure 


HE supply of manure on some farms 

is wholly inadequate to the plant-food 
needs. Anything that can be done to 
increase the value and efficiency of this 
manure means increased profits, or at 
least a lower fertilizer bill, which means 
the same thing. 

A ton of manure is equal in fertilizing 
value to about 100 pounds of a 12:5:10 
fertilizer; in other words, each ton of 
manure will contain 12 pounds of am- 
monia, 5 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
10 of potash. The weak spot of this 
analysis will be readily recognized as the 
low phosphoric-acid content, as compared 
with the relatively high supply of am- 
monia and potash per ton of manure. 

This situation can be corrected by the 
addition of 50 pounds of 16 per cent super- 
phosphate or about 40 pounds of 20 per 
cent s#perphosphate to each ton of ma- 
nure. 

This addition of phosphoric acid will 
give an analysis of 12:13:10 to the treated 
manure, making each ton equal to about 
100 pounds of a 12:13:10 fertilizer in 
value. The practical application of this 
treatment is that the available supply of 
manure on the farm, increased in fertiliz- 
ing efficiency, can be applied less heavily 
with equal or better results than the un- 
treated, and can thus be made to cover 
an increased acreage of the farm each 
year. (im & 
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Father ‘Putters 
e Around 


&Za) Continued from page 19 


when we get to Corey’s house we’ll phone 
Mother.”’ 

“T been thinkin’,’’ Sim persisted, “about 
what he said yesterday, when he was 
watchin’ me bed down the horses. ‘They 
don’t need me here no more, Sim,’ he 
says. You see, I been a little mite oneasy 
over your father. His eyes kinda wanders, 
and he putters around all day, tryin’ to 
find jobs. You ought to know what’s in 
my mind, boys, so I'll tell you—I ain’t 
sure, if he’s lost, that he wants to find his 
way back!” 

They were trudging along the ruts. The 
boys stopped, frozen. ‘Sim! what are 
you talking about? Great heavens, 
you're crazy!” 

The fiction with which they had half 
deceived themselves grew feeble, their 
sensible plan crumbled. What had they 
done, with all their merciless foresight? 

“Ts that why he pokes off here?” whis- 
pered Charley. “To get out of the sight 
of the way we’re running things?” 


IM strode forward, silent, letting his 

troublous suggestion do-its work. “But 
it’d be hard to change back to the old way 
now,” he said, grimly. ‘The boss knows 
you think it was a waste of money, and 
he’s plumb determined to keep from bein’ 
an*expense to you. He wouldn’t hear to 
bein’ indulged now—he ain’t that kind— 
so if he don’t lose himself he’ll likely lose 
his mind, and I don’t see as there’s any- 
thing you can do about it, unless you was 
to be a little mite sly.” 

Charley looked up quickly, his brow 
crinkled with worry. ‘Why, what in the 
dickens can we——?” he began, and with 
the words a white hound leaped upon him 
from the darkness. Somebody was climb- 
ing over the wall beside the road. 

“Hey there! Ed Lee and his old gun.’ 

“Yes, us and somebody else. I was out 
huntin’, countin’ on a moon, and I jest 
bagged neighbor Steve Truesdell. Thought 
my pup had treed a coon, and when I 
get there, I find it’s nothing but Steve, 
all tuckered out and a mile away from 
nowheres. So here he is, and you better 
lug him home and give him somehin’ 
sorta warmin’. I caught him, but I ain’t 
skun him,” Ed roared jovially 


’ 


YR a long while Mother paced the 
front walk, shawled against the autumn 
chill. The clock struck eleven. At length 
she went indoors and sat beside the mute 
telephone. Each minute brought its 
added weight of fear, as ants pile up grains 
of earth to make a hill. The house 
creaked and cracked, all of itself. Could 
she make the boys see, if she talked to 
them—ah, but would there be another 
chance? She gasped—steps on the back 
stoop -news! 
‘“Father—dearie!’’ So white and tired 
he looked, but she had him back, safe in 
her warm kitchen. ‘Oh, thanks be!’ 


HEY held a little family celebration, 

with doughnuts and coffee, eager ques- 
tions and dim answers. Then she shooed 
Father upstairs, threatening to give him a 
good spanking for scaring her so. The 
hoys, left alone together, held hasty con- 
ference beside the sinking fire, forgetting 
even to smoke, even to think of the for- 
saken car. 
It was half an hour later that they 
heard her coming softly back, to make sure 
that everything was all right for the night 
before she slept. 
“Why, children, I thought you’d gone 
to bed ages ago!’ She stood smiling in the 







Ol An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


One night a farmer's wife liv- 
ing near Elmer, New Jersey, 
noticed a suspicious light near 
her home. She suspected 
chicken thieves. Going to her 
telephone, she called the oper- 
ator at Elmer. The operator 
notified a number of people at- 
tending a grange meeting there. 
A constable and posse went at 
once to the farm and caught the 
thief. He had nearly 3000 stolen 
chickens penned up near his 
place of residence. He was con- 
victed and sent to prison. 

The telephone serves the 
farmer in a thousand emer- 
gencies. Runs errands to town. 
Finds out when and where to 
sell at the best price. Brings 
the doctor in case of accident 
or sickness. Reaches the homes 
of relatives and friends. Pays 
for itself in money and con- 
venience many times over. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 





She Noticed 
a Suspicious [ight 





rw torr en 



































and 
of this ad and mail to us today 
*’ for complete selling terms. 
3 HARPER MFG. CO. 
142—9th St., Fairfield, lowa 






























To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- 
perience necessary. Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earn 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 

Our proposition is entirely different from all 
others. Our advertising half sells the goods for you 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make business come 
your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
profitable. 

BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 

Two entirely different lines, 241 items. Something 
for every home. ‘Two lines mean two profits. We 
will give you liberal credit. Write for details about 
our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 290, Freeport, Il. 
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gives 
prompt 
relief 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 












on this new Elkhart E Flat Alto 


Just what you have been waiting for—this 
beautiful new Saxophone in polished brass, 
engraved, for 


ly $ EASY 
n 80 tERMs 
5% discount y us inadvanceorC.O.D, 
Standard key system. Easy fingering. Ac- 
curate scale. Marvelous tone and volume. 
Used by many professionals, Send full cash with 
order or one-fourth deposit and we will ship balance 
C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly 
7 an Easy terms arranged with responsible 
rs. Order today. Immediate shipment 
PELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
15 Jackson Street _ wae | 












Guaranteed 
In original 
Factory 
Sealed 
Cartons 


NOTHING MORE TO PAY! 


One of the most sensational radio values in years! Gen- 
uine $25.00 Stewart-Warner rich-toned Loud Speak- 
ers now offered for less than one-fifth of regular price! 
tadio dealers paid $16.00 for this speaker, wholesale. 
Through a fortunate purchase they are now offered for 
$4.95, less than the cost of manufacture! No ‘‘seconds’’ 
but. brand new, with Stewart-Warner poereniee and 
trade mark. Measure 22 inches high, with 15% inch 
bell, in beautiful crackled finish Have genuine Kellogg 
Unit, which gives deep, rich, bell-like tone. Wonderful 
volume. Each is packed in original factory-sealed carton. 


Limited Quantity—Act Quich! 
This is no sales talk, but the ae truth. Only a limited 
number of these genuine $25 Stewart-Warner Secanens 
are available at this ridiculously low price! When these 
are gone there will be no more. You will never get a 
chance like this again. Avoid disappointment. Order now! 
SEND NO MONEY £3222": 322 
address. When the 
25 Stewart-Warner Speaker arrives, pay the postman 
bargain price of $4.95, plus the postage. NOT a penny 
more to pay. Then test speaker to your heart’s content. 
If not delighted, return the Speager and money will be 
refunded. Satisfaction guaran 


Benson-Allen Co. ,504S. State, Dept. . 19, © Chicago 
E: i : a2 PHONOGRAPHS “Vis? 





Brunswick, Columbia, Everton an 
others. Big close-out; hundreds world’s 
best makes, new and used. Many formerly 
riced at ba 3 - $300 going at $5 to $39. Free 
Records. iggest bargains ever known. 
ty aL rial. Backed by positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction and 30 year old house. 
Address Dept. G , for Free List Today. 


Brown Music Co. 3018 E.91 St. Chicago 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 
IN UPPER WISCONSIN 

Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 

homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHOOT STRAIGHT f°" 


get or game with 

Lyman Sights. Fit 
any gun. Send 10c for new Sight Catalog. 
_UmmAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 211 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


















UE WATER FER 


ROSE SCENTED OF ‘THE PLANT KINGDOM 






here if you 
refer extra 
lcombination 


* 
each of Blue, Red, Purple 
and 1 Pink. All for 60c. 


Money back if not satisfied | a 
SER BR EERE RRR BRR 





Amazing colored Fern—Rose of the Virgin. Greatest 
cfall novelty plantsand a real mystery. Rose scented. 
Nothing else like it. First found in Arabia. No soil 
required. Just put plant in bowl with water and it 
unfolds its leaves instantly. Never dies. 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Outer leaves remain blue—and center of plant re- 
tains its rich glossy green color. Gives off thedream 
fragrance ofroses, Scent and color of this astound- 
ing plant comes from a special chemical treatment 
which produces these miraculous results. 


Get these handsome decorative beauties for stand or table. 
We named this plant—The Water Fern. 

; Special combination offer. 3 
3 Beautif ul Colors handsome plants—3 beautiful 
colors: Blue, Red and Purple. All for only 25c. Send now. Be first 


in your neighborhood. Supply limited. Mail coupon today—quick. 
CUR SRR RRR SSS SCTE SSS 


Maple City Nurseries, 


"DO Enclosed find 25c (coin or stamps.) Please send me postpaid 
special combination offer. 3 Rose of the Virgin Water Ferns, 
Check |Blue, Red and Purple. Money back if not satisfied. 


Box 201—Paw Paw, Mich. 
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doorway, her dark-blue wrapper gathered 
around her, the lamplight tender upon her 
pink cheeks and smooth hair. 

“Come in, Mother child, and sit down 
here between us. We were just talking 
business.”’ She settled herself in the 
rocker. ‘We've cooked up a little sur- 
prise to make things easier for Father.” 
Charley watched her expression, with the 
lids low over his eyes. 

She sat up, startled. The lines deep- 
ened again in her placid face. 

“Oh, children!’ she murmured, and 
paused, gathering her forces, searching for 
words that could make them understand, 
battling with the inborn reticence that 
often tied her tongue when she had 
weighty things to say to the boys, now 
they were so grown-up. 

“Children.’”’ They waited. 

“You've been so good! But you can’t 
pull up one of those yellow pond lilies and 
tell it to live all nice and dry and com- 
fortable, now, out on the bank. If you 
take Mayflowers and plant ’em in pots 
they'll die. It’s that way you’ve been 
doin’ with Father. You mean to be kind 
and farsighted, but you’re murderin’ him! 

“Don’t look so taken aback, Charley 
dear. I’ve got to tell you! Father—if he 
don’t get at his regular farm work again— 
I don’t know what might happen! The 
place is his life. You’ve been away a lot, 
and you like that red auto, with girls in it, 
and your funny little fiddles, and dancin’ 
up to town—and huntin’ and fishin’. 

“But this farm’s more to Father than 
all those things are to you. He can’t ever 
farm the way you do, and prob’ly he 
can’t make it pay. But it’s better for him 
to try than to putter around and give up. 
Hammocks makes him sick. He'll never 
in this world be able to enjoy his life 
as you mean for him to. He’s been busy 
since 1870, and he can’t stop now. It’s 
the only way he knows how to live— 
plowin’ when it’s time, and cuttin’ when 
it’s time, and drawin’ wood in winter. 
Everything as it comes along. And to 
tell the truth, boys, considerin’ as it suits 
him, why it’s a re: al nice way to live.” 


HEY were sitting on the floor on 

either side of her, brown heads leaning 
against her knees. She laid a hand on a 
shoulder of each grown-up child. There 
was a silence, possessed by the clock and 
the last snapping stick of wood. 

“Mother,” said Charley, presently, 

“‘vou’ve raised two prize donkeys. Still, 
when it comes to business, we’re not so 
bad.” His face was perfectly straight. 
“You tell her, Cleve—about Ibsen’s offer.” 

“Offer?”’” wondered Mrs. Truesdell. 
“Tbsen? That’s an outlandish name.” 

Charley smothered a snicker in the folds 
of her blue wrapper. The name was a 
rickety improvisation—it was the first 
one that had come into his head. 

“Why, it’s this way, Mother,” began 
Cleve, in a grave, legal manner. ‘‘We 
ought to have talked it over with you and 
Father before, but it seems that some guy 
who’s got more money than he can use 
wants to buy that old cedar lot at the 
north end of the farm. It’s going to be 
reserved for a rod and gun club that he’s 
planning, as I understand it. He says it’s 
a real, wild, untouched stretch of country 
—exactly what he was looking for. That 
sounds reasonable enough, but the ridicu- 
lous thing is the price. 

“If you can believe it, he offers Father 
—you see, his representative’’—Cleve 
winked at Charley across his mother’s 
lap—“his representative offers Father 
$10,000 for just that old cedar lot. Of 
course, we have to remember that it’s 
exactly what he wanted—wild like it 
always was, and all that—and you never 
can tell what these birds with money will 
do. He said five and we said ten, and 
finally he met it.” 

Cleve gained confidence as he went 
along, feeling sure that he was putting it 
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over, but he did not venture to lift his 
eyes to his mother’s face. It was a critical 
moment, for unless they had her won first 
they could never succeed with Father. 
“So tomorrow we'll bring the papers down 
from the village for Pop to consider, but 
he’ll probably feel as we do, that it would 
be crazy not to snap at such a price as 
that.” 

“Tt’s too much,” said Mother, with such 
force that they both jumped guiltily. 

“Poof! if Ibsen wants to pay it, let 
him.’’ Charley was enjoying Ibsen. ‘Look 
at the things Pop can do with the interest 
alone!” 

“T wonder why he didn’t write direct to 
Father.”’ 

“Why, some one told him that that was 
the Truesdell property, and when he drove 
through the village he must have noticed 
the sign on our store. We'll tell him to 
correspond with Father about it from now 
on, though. The old guy evidently does 
everything through his secretary.” 

‘“‘Seems like a miracle,” said Mother. 

“Fact—it does.” 

“T’d better gd to bed and think it over, 
so’s I can explain it to Father, first thing 
in the morning.” 

“Wait a second. The Ibsen offer gave 
us another idea. We got it while you 
were upstairs. Ever since Grandfather 
left us his house wé’ve been meaning to 
fix it up like a hunting lodge—the duke’s 
shooting-box will be no name for it! So 
we thought maybe we’d live over at the 
Beekman place, Mother, and run that 
farm and the store—we’ve got our hands 
full anyway—and let Pop and Sim take 
care of this farm just as they’ve always 
done. 

“After Ibsen pays that $10,000 a few 
little debts certainly won’t matter! Be- 
sides, with a good start like that and no 
worries, Pop will probably do mighty well. 
He can keep the big team now, and every- 
thing. Be sure to wake up early and tell 
him, Mother.” 


RS. TRUESDELL arose and folded 
the blue wrapper conclusively about 
her. 

“The best boys in ten counties,’ she 
said. “Only you will be certain to come 
back here real often, won’t you? Because 
there’ll always be plenty of crullers in the 
crock, and—and I guess we’re going to 
make fine neighbors, children!’’ She dis- 
appeared So quickly that they never 
knew whether she had just been on the 
point of crying or laughing, her eyes shone 
SO bright lv. 

But there was no mistaking the tone, 
contented and firm, when Father called, 
next morning: “Sim, it looks as though 
we'd be able to get our winter wheat in 
now, after all.’’ 


THE END 























Jimmy, feeling his heart for the first 

time: “Oh, Mother, there is some- 

thing inside me going like a kitty’s 
tail!”’ 
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MY ERSAonorBilt’ 
Hayé&Grain Unloading Tools 


AY once cut must be worked fast— mowed or stacked 
without delay—f it is to be saved from rapid deterioration. 


At this critical time the profits from many acres often depend 
upon your hay unloading tools. With Myers Hay Unloading 
Tools you are assured of dependable, labor-saving equipment 
that never balks on the job. Your wheat, oats, and corn also, 
must be stored promptly and with a minimum labor cost. 
Myers Tools are “Honor-Bilt” for faithful service that will 
spare you and your help many hours of back-breaking labor. 


The Myers Line is complete — any type of hay unloading tools you pre- 


fer — unloaders for for 
slings for handling hay, 


ain and fodder; 


steel tracks 
d 


tures. Myers is also World Headquarters for hand an 


or slings; forks for any kind of hay or grain, 
pulleys and fix- 
power pumps of 


all sizes and for complete Water Systems for farm and home. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 


52 Orange Street 





ak 


MY 
PUMPS ‘WATER SYSTEMS -HAY 








Ashland, Ohio 


wa | (cw14) 
———— 


MYERS O-K UNLOADER 


} for Steel or Wood Track , 
































Free Book:100 Ho 





POULTRY HOUSES 





Shows q 
i i wholesale on 100Plan- 
Twenty different sizes Be. A} Cot Hi ~ = 


and styles for any size 
terials 


Ge eater GUA 
Gordon-VantTine 


( Established 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


se-paee 
floor-plans, 


Books on Farm we 


ing Material Bargains. 


FREE 
Estimate 
on any building 


fe. Send us yom 
umber bills to 
figure. 








America’s finest farm homes, designed by skilled 
architects. Lumber and other materials 
at mill—sawed, notched and fitted. Saves 30% labor and 18% 
lumber waste. Machine-accuracy insures a tighter, warmer 
house. Noextras. Many built-in conveniences—wash-rooms, 
baths, kitchen-cabinets, linen-closets—features to save steps 
and make housework easier. Guaranteed for 20 years! 


lan-Cut 


Pee 2 eee eee 


| Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
1147 Gordon Street 


Davenport, Iowa 


1 Satisfaction'Guaranteed or Money Back 
i Please send Catalogs and Wholesale Prices 


D scm tetesested im Sanne EASTER NpS TEASED - 
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Oh! such 


ee Sf urutture! 


4 ab. : 
See how you like these very-latest 
Modern Art designs, from famous 


French studios 


The Farm Journal 

















\ 
¢ FTER all, what is the big idea in the 
i curious window displays and news- 
) paper advertisements, the strange 
© dress fabrics and trimmings? They 
have taken on new hard lines and 
sharp edges. They look like—well, what do they look 
like? 
! European artists tell us our way of living is so 
— is > 
A pair of table lamps ¥ 
done in the modern “‘ex- 
2 2 39) a, 
pressionistic”’ style ha 
tah 
Wy 
ad i 


The mahogany side- 
board, inlaid with ivory, 
is one of most costly 
and beautiful pieces of 
furniture ever brought 

over from France H 








ies 
ms 
Pink satin and silver for F 
bedspread and negligee ‘ 
are used with furniture . ee Pe . 
of dark, rich wood ee ae ee ee iii 
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Hanging day-bed for a 
bachelor’s bedroom, and 
a nest of little tables 


different from that of 20 
or 30 years ago that we 
simply must have a new 
style of house furnishings. 
Periods in furniture have 
changed in the past about 
every 90 years, the de- 
signers say, and we are 
now due for another 
change. 

The dining-room furni- 
ture shown on the left 
presents cabinet work 
perfect in detail, and the 
silver box on top of the 
sideboard was designed 


especially for this piece. The light brackets with 


ey 
as 


their many beautiful crystals, and the fabric wall- 
hanging carry out the feeling of elegance, simplicity 
. Some and repose. Let us not ask the price, but only 
- t — stop to look.and admire. 

Vera Choukhaeff, who is French and Russian, 
designed the dressing-tables pictured in the corner 
of Milady’s bedroom. Her furniture shows some 
of the extremes in decoration. The wall cupboard 
is convenient, with its door dropping to form a 





A graceful powder table with round, adjustable 
mirror, and a wall dressing-table which closes 


like a desk 














dressing-table—certainly an arrangement economical of space, as well as 
pleasing. The curtains and wall decorations look almost fantastic, but in 
reality their colors are lovely. 

Very luxurious and extravagant is the woman’s ultra-modern bedroom 
shown above. The cost of pink satin and silver is prohibitive to most of us, 
but we can admire and be glad quilted bedspreads are included in Modern 
Art. The interesting rug and floor cushion are made of soft gray and black 
sheepskin pieces, and what could be more comfortable to bare feet? Again 
we see the interesting light brackets and fabric wall-covering. 

The idea of strength and durability as well as comfort and convenience 
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in all details is found in the man’s bedroom, with the [Continued on page 60 
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VVben Ruth 


spent the holidays 
at Grandmother Hathaway's — 


Ruth's happy choice wa 


7,/~ROM the moment she arrived, Ruth 


decided to do over the old living 
She didn’t like the idea of Grand- 
mother and Grandad Hathaway living 
in such dreary surroundings. 





room. 


Of course, the old folks let her have 
herway even though Grandmother shook 
her head dubiously at having anything 
so “‘new-fangled” as a Congoleum Rug. 
But now she delights in pointing out 
how cheerful the rug makes the room... 
how its touches of rose match the cur- 
tall . how it improves the appear- 
ance of her cherished old furniture. 


How grateful she is, too, for its easily- 
cleaned surface. No more tiring sweep- 
ing of old, dust-collecting floor-coverings. 


**RED-TILE” 
Gold Seal 
Rug 320 


¢ pretty “‘pu Barry” design—Gold Seal Rug 326 


A rub-over with a damp mop makes her 


new rug spotless as new. 





Isn’t there a room in your home that 
needs the tonic of smiling color? Design- 
ers of note have put real individuality 
into the splendid variety of “Congoleum’ 
patterns. Graceful florals... warm-toned 
Orientals . . . quaint tile effects. Sizes 
up to9 x 15 feet. 

Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are 
made by the exclusive Multicote process. 
More than a mere surface coat—it builds 
unusual wear resistance right through 
the heavy pattern. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN  nc., General Ofice: KEARNY, N.J 


, 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas New Orleans Atlanta Rio de Janeiro 
in Canada—Con,zoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 
cy 
*hiasp 
Wi ecéeéy> 


The charming, enchanting things you can easily do 


with color! They’re told abour in “Color Magic in 
the Home,” by Anne Lewis Pierce. Send for this pro- 
fusely illustrated 











booklet, with its helpful Color 


GOLD SEAL Selector. Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, 
N. J. 


Art-RUGS 


Address 
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KASHMIR’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 562 





























This Gold Seal identi- 
hes the only genuine 
“Congoleum” —insist 
that it appear on the rugs 
you buy! Only then can 
you be sure of getting the 
high quality and value 
that have made Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs so popular. 
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ummer 
esigns 


Gostumes must be “feminine” in line and feeling, 
say the creators of fashions 


QR summer we find t] trans vers with short net veils are good 

parent clothes with s flowing But how practical we are now with ou 

lines for dress-up I milo washable clothes 

some afternoon clothes it the Paris decrees that itton dresses are very 

useful sports dress is still short mart, so our “hold-fast’’ colors in bright 
straight and simple. Only the tr el interesting designs will solve the 
buy coats and suits whose lines are changing immer clothes problem Prints on 
from plain and secant to more pleats a nen, pique, percale and in the thin 
many diagonal lines in trimming. The cap terials —dimit lawn and = voile—are 
cout is much seen. and other coats flare hown with flowers, fruit and geometri 
from the shoulder In some coats, th esigns Stripes are beginning to be 
saddle shoulder is made with the top of thy l 1, but for the home dressmaker these 
sleeve reaching up to the neck-ling re very difficult The small, seattered 
Hats vill gn is preferred. Vivid colors are com- 


irely D€ wider nea; the vellows and greens and vellows 


th blue are newer, but bright red con- 
tinues to be popular. Silk—the all-season 

bric—continues to be smart. 

More attention is being paid to neck 

shes Searfs. collars and lace are 

hioned so as to give soft lines that are 


sier to wear than the hard, straight 





eck-line of last vear’s dress. A searf, 
her triangular or long and narrow, is 
ide of the material used in trimming the 








dress. One end of the long searf is fas- 
tened securely, and the other left to tie or 
fall off the shoulder at the back. Collars 
ire made of linen and pique either printed 
r white, and lace is combined with the 





softer fabrics 
A dress of blue handkerchief linen will 
be very useful this summer. It may be 
trimmed with folds or bands of vellow 
organdie applied with the very smart fagot- 
ng stitch done with heavy white thread 
vhich has « luster, or narrow cream-colored 
lace can be fulled onto the edges of tucks 
in the quaint stvle of a few vears ago. 
Other colors than blue combine well with 
the tinted lace. Hand embroidery, drawn- 
rk and smocking are used for trimming 


many of the thin dresses 


Styles and Materials 


a is always useful, either as a 
separate garment or as part of a cos- 
tume. Black satin was used for the cape 
shown in 6143. The lining (of printed 
crépe repeats the color of the dress. Kasha, 
4 tweed and moire could also be used. 
vor The popular searf finish for the neck is 
pictured in 6132, a style equally good for 
plain or printed silk, cotton crépes or the 
celanese voiles. The girdle, cuffs and band 
m the scarf are of plain material. 

An excellent stvle for large and mature 
figures is found in 6103, to be made up in 
plain or printed material. The woman who 





olors and 
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6103 


is stout and short should choose a plain 
material or one showing a small, mixed 
design, or polka-dots Larger designs 
should be chosen only by women who are 
tall. The sty le is good for silk, cotton or 
soft woolen crépes 

The pretty style for girls shown in 6147 
can be made up in dimity, plain or printed 
voile, handkerchief linen, silk or cotton 
crépe. 

The street or traveling costume pictured 
in 6111 is in the popular sports style, and 
could be made with several of the removable 
vests and collars. Tweed, Jersey, heavy 
silk crépe, dyed or natural ecru pongee and 
linen are suggested materials. 

The trim-looking dress shown in 6109 is 
made of blue crépe with ecru collar, cuffs 
and bindings. Plain and printed crépe, 
kasha or wool crépe with satin trimmings 
would make good combinations. 

Coat suits are responsible for the return 
of the extra blouse. The one shown in 
6158 is made of printed crépe, the neck 
outlined with plain crépe. A tweed = or 
pongee suit with several harmonizing blouses 
would be useful for travel or street wear. 

The cool and comfortable dress pictured 
in 6115 is made of black-and-white printed 
cotton erépe with girdle and binding of plain 
white crépe. Another hot-weather dress is 
found in 6114, which could be made of 
percale, gingham or cotton crépe,  self- 
trimmed or finished with bias folds of plain 
material. 

The growing girl’s ‘‘best’’ dress could be 
made of silk crépe or pongee, according to 
the style shown in 6127. The collar, cuffs 
and belt are made of a darker or contrasting 
shade. The design is desirable for cotton 
prints or gingham trimmed with plain cot- 
ton, or of chambray with the collar and 
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ol pique or checked gingham. 
( ly-printed cotton was used for 6123. 
vhicl n be made with or without 
The dress is simply trimmed with 
w and girdle of plain material 
Plain or printed crépe (silk or cotton), 
Jer gingham, percale or other medium- 
0 l and cotton materials ean be 
6125, which can be made up with 

f sleeves 
Li comfortable garments for out- 
bring joy and health to the 
| make less work for the mother. 
Litt] rls will enjoy the overalls shown in 
6100, to be made of chambray or other 
rial. In 6117 and 6119 we 
pular “sun suits,’”’ called thus 
they permit so much of the 
I l to be exposed to the sun 
Mediu eight cottons are used for these 

n 

Wher iving cotton materials, remem- 


ictically the only way to be 
olors will not fade or run is 
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6143. Ladies’ Cape. Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
irge, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
ea 
Ladies’ Dress. 44, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
t i ca ire 
6147. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
6103. Ladies’ Dress. 8, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 
inc Me t measure, 
6115. Ladies’ Housedress. Small, 34-36; medium, 
arge, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
l sure 
6111. Misses’ Dress. 16, 18, 20 years. 
stionicmaion 





to buy fabrics with colors that are guar- 
anteed to be fast, and wash them carefully. 

Experiments have been made with the 
fading effect of sunlight and laundering, 
and methods have been developed for 
dyeing cotton fabrics so that they will not 
fade under any ordinary wear or ordinary 
washing. Because it costs more to dve 
materials so they will not fade, sun- and 
water-fast colored materials cost more 
than those dyed in the usual way. 

To be sure of getting true fast-color 
materials, buyers should look for those 
that are actually guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. Most materials of this 
kind have trade-marked which 
identify them wherever they are bought 

Fast colors, even though guaranteed, 
will not stand harsh treatment like bleach- 
ing (they should be dried quickly in the 
as washing- 


hames 


shade), strong alkalis such 
soda, or boiling. Laundering with mild 
soap and warm water will not affect the 
colors of properly-dyed materials 
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6109. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches 
bust measure 

6158. Ladies’ Blouse. 34, 36, 
inches bust measure, 

6127. Girls’ Dress. 8%, 10, 12, 14 years 

6119. Play Suit or Romper. 2, 3, 4, 5 years 

6123. Girls’ Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

6125. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

6114. Ladies’ Morning Dress. Small, 34-36; me- 
dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure 

6100. Child’s Overalls. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

6117. One-Piece Romper. 6 months 1, 2. 3 years 


38, 40, 42, 44, 46 











Prices of patterns obtainable from The 


Farm Journal will be found on page 60 
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TWINKLING- 


IMPOSSIBLE that he had 


ever considered her col- 


orless ordinaire. To- 
night she is so enchanting 
. SO gay... SO mysterious! 


Such is the allure of the 
beguiling Djer-Kiss Parfum 
eee created 1o evoke love, 
romance, moon-lit moods! 
A mere hint. . . and ma- 
demoiselle is irresistible - 


magnetuque ! 


© 
q q 
jer- 
Kerkoff-Paris 


/ rter 


se 
tSS 
Alfred H. Smith Co aa 
New York Paris M 
Chicago Los Angele 
Dier-Kiss Face Pot 
a “Parisian luxury . 
Dier- Kiss D uble 
Compact. New! Slim 


octagonal » 1.5 


6o8 
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The secret of 


sound refreshing sleep 


es digestion and elimination, with 
strength and vigor by day and sound, 
restful sleep by night; these are but the signs 
of general well being—a physical harmony 
brought about in countless cases by the aid 
of the simple food, yeast. 


If you are one of the millions who eat yeast 
as a tonic and conditioner, you know its 
merits. If you are not one, the proof is easy. 
Eat Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast and learn for 
yourself its remedial and upbuilding effects. 


For health purposes, for bread baking and 
for home beverage making, these yeasts 
have enjoyed nationwide popularity for 
many years. Their prestige and popularity 
are unrivalled. 








Northwestern Yeast Company 

749 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me descriptive booklets on CO yeast 
for health; yeast for better bread. 
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‘Package of 
5 cakes—at 
your grocer 
— 10 cents 
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(3 AKES from 
Dread Dough 


Four toothsome recipes to try next baking-day 


ANY housewives still bake their own bread. 

The addition of sugar, spices, eggs and fruit 

to the yeast sponge or dough requires little 

effort, but the results are pleasing to the 

palate. The following are some of my favorite 
recipes for some very toothsome cakes: 
DATE ROLLS 

2 c. light bread dough 14 t. salt 2 tb. melted shortening 

3 tb. sugar 1 beaten egg Flour 

Add the egg, salt, sugar and shortening to the dough, then add 
enough flour to make the dough the right consistency to roll. 
Roll one-half inch thick. Spread with date filling, roll like a jelly 
roll and place in an oiled pan. Let rise again, then bake in a 
moderate oven. Add sugar-and-water icing if desired. 

For date filling, wash and stone one pound of dates, cut into 
small pieces and cook with one-half cupful of. water and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice until a paste is formed. 

PRUNE CAKE 


2 c. light bread dough Prunes 1 beaten egg 
34 ¢. sugar 2 tb. butter 
Add the egg, sugar and melted butter to the dough. Arrange 
it in a greased loaf-cake pan. Soak the prunes in water until soft, 


remove the pits, then arrange in rows on top of the loaf. Push 
the prunes down into the dough slightly. Let rise again, then 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Apple cake is made in the same way by substituting apples 
(pared, cored and cut into eighths) for the 
prunes and sprinkling the apples with sugar 
and cinnamon. 

CRUMPETS 


3 oc. tepid milk 1 t. salt 
14 cake yeast 1 t. melted butter 
4 t. soda 4c. flour 


Soften the yeast in a little warm milk, add 
the remaining milk with the salt and stir in 
about four cupfuls of flour, or enough to 
make a muffin batter. Let stand overnight 
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Raisin-bread sandwiches, wholesome and delicious 


let rise until the pans are almost full. Then bake in a moderate 
oven for about 45 minutes. When cool, cover with a sugar-and- 
water icing. 


CZ 2 


“Different”? SANDWICHES 


HE Earl of Sandwich, from whom we get the name of the 
tasty concoctions of sliced and buttered bread with meat 
between, would be greatly surprised if he were to come face to 
face with a plate of these dainties made in the modern way, And 
it matters not whether sandwiches are being made for the lunch- 
pail or for a party, we are always in search of something different. 


Asparagus sandwiches are very nice for afternoon or evening 




































and in the morning add the melted butter and the soda dissolved 
in a little hot water. Beat thoroughly, place in well-oiled muffin 
tins (fill them about half-full) and let rise about’ 25 minutes. 
Bake in a hot oven. 


COFFEE CAKE 
3 c. sifted flour 


1% cakes yeast 3 eggs 
1 tb. sugar 4 t. salt \% ce. butter 
l c. sugar 1 c. milk scalded and cooled 1% c. raisins 


Dissolve the yeast and one tablespoonful of sugar in the luke- 
warm milk; add one and one-half cupfuls of flour and beat well. 
Cover and set aside in a warm place to rise until light. Add to this 
the floured raisins, butter and cup of sugar creamed together. 
Add the remainder of the flour, or enough to make a good cake 
batter, and stir in the salt and well-beaten eggs. Beat ten minutes. 
Pour into two oiled pans (fill them about half-full). Cover and 





The attractive table decoration (above) suggests the old and 
picturesque custom of preparing a May basket for the object 
of one’s love and esteem. While this is especially appropri- 
ate for Mother’s Day, the idea could be used for mt 
entertainments in May. Coffee cake at left 


refreshments and are, besides, quite novel. To make, butter 
slices of sandwich bread, spread evenly with mayonnaise, place a 
stalk of asparagus (cut the length of the bread slice) on one end, 
then roll as for jelly roll. Press lightly together, then stand in a 
cold place (for an hour or so) with the cut end of the bread on the 
bottom, so that the roll will hold together. Use either freshly 
cooked or canned asparagus. 

Pinwheel sandwiches always look festive. To make, cut bread 
into slices six or eight inches long, butter, then spread with a dark 
filling, such as pimiento cheese, cream cheese, cream cheese soft- 
ened and mixed with chopped chives or olives, or a filling made 
with raisins. Roll (as for jelly roll), then cut across into slices. 

A new cheese sandwich is made with a boiled salad dressing, 
for which use 


\% tb. salt % c. milk \% ec. vinegar 
1 tb. sugar Sprinkle of pepper 1 egg 
4t. mustard 1 tb. shortening 


Mix dry ingredients in top part of double ‘boiler, add vinegar and 
beaten egg yolk and mix, then add milk and shortening, preferably 
butter. Cook in double boiler until smooth and thick like cream. 
Take from fire and add beaten egg white. Grate one pound of 
American cheese and mix it with the dressing while it is warm. 
Let cool, then spread between slices of rye bread. This 














to make 

it sparkling, 

clean, bright and 
new-like always use 
O-Cedar Polish. Very 
little rubbing is required 
and a hard, dry lustre is 


Fa 


produced. 

O-Cedar Polish is sold 
by all dealers with the 
understanding, if you 
are not delighted with 
the O-Cedar result, your 
money is returned with- 
out a question. 


Use 30c to $3 sizes 


(edar 
Polish 











CANNED SOUPS 


are convenient and nourishing. In 
eat variety, they provide a means 

; pleasing everyone. Season them 

to suit your individual taste. To 
each can add 1 teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. C, 247 West St., N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLAS 


100 bulbs, blooming size, all colors, $1.00 postpaid. 
200 small bulbs (bulblets) all colors for only 25c 
postpaid, 5 packages (1000) for $1.00. 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, Shenandoah, lowa 











mixture can be kept for days if placed in a 
glass jar and kept in a cool place. 

Good cheese filling: Soften cheese by 
heating, mash to a paste with canned 
pimientos, add a little boiled salad dress- 
ing or vinegar to bind it together, season 
with salt and spread between slices of 
buttered bread 

For dark filling, chop one-half cupful of 
raisins very fine; mix with one-half cupful 
of butter which has been softened by work- 
ing with a spoon until creamy; add a few 
chopped nuts and a tablespoonful of 
finely chopped candied ginger (or sprinkle 
with powdered ginger), and spread be- 
tween slices of buttered bread. 

Spring sandwiches are made thus: Chop 
hard-boiled eggs, mix with mayonnaise 
and a little chopped onion and spread on 
a lettuce leaf between slices of whole- 
wheat (buttered) bread. 

For sweet sandwiches, grind together 
equal parts of raisins and walnuts, mix 
with prepared marshmallow cream, and 
spread between graham crackers or health 
bread. 

For fruit sandwiches, chop dates, ba- 
nanas, raisins and nuts together. Moisten 
with cream to form a paste. Spread be- 
tween slices of buttered bread. This 
sandwich is delicious in cold weather, but 
does not keep well on warm days. 

For cottage-cheese sandwiches, mix 
cheese with chopped pimientos and 
chopped nuts. ‘Add salad dressing to form 
a paste and spread between brown bread. 

Applesauce sandwiches: Mix spiced 
applesauce and cottage-cheese, then spread 
on brown bread. These are delicious. 

Raisin-bread sandwiches are made 
with a filling of mild cream cheese mixed 
with softened butter, or the slices are 
generously buttered, then sprinkled with 
freshly roasted peanuts, chopped. 


CZ o 
OA! such Furniture! 


*Z) Continued from page 54 


triangular nest of tables that collapse into 
very small space, and the adjustable 
hanging day-bed. Space-saving again. 
These unfortunate flat-dwellers! 

Lastly, just a glimpse of two of the new 
lamps; one “‘expresses’’ a machine-shop, if 
we understand it, and the other a sky- 
scraper. Odd? Very. 

Will we be having lamps and chairs and 
wall decorations like these in average 
homes, pretty soon? Oh, no, we guess not. 
But it is interesting and stimulating to 
take a look at the odd ideas of the de- 
signers, and see what they have on their 
minds, isn’t it? 


CZ 2 
The Household Editor of The Farm Jour- 


nal will give prompt assistance in settling 
problems of the home—decorating, furnish- 
ing, cooking, serving, etc. Stamp, please. 
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How short the fruit 
season is! Noreason, 
though, why you 
shouldn’t enjoy fruits 
Uh all year round. Can the 
! mM ee season's ‘produce when 
if peer s- so plentiful and cheap in 

—_— Conservo. 





















Full, firm cherries; 
luscious, solid straw- 
berries; fruits, vegeta- 
bles and meats too may 
be put up tokeepfresh- 
Hike, delicious and healthfal. . 
And so easy. You don't have f° % 

to take extra time to do your 
eanning. With Conservo you 
may can a batch while you 
are cooking a meal, all over 
one burner of your stove. 
Cool, delightful work. 






Cooks and Cans with live steam. Get ne book. Prize 
; - winning 
The lowest priced big capacity 
steam cooker on the market. Holds ree. household 
14 quart jars. Cooks a full meal for secrets. Full of old 
a big family. Hundreds of thous- tried and true recipes. 
ands in use. Sold at hardware and 

department stores. If no dealer near you 

order direct $12.00 complete, delivery prepaid. D 

($13.50 far West.) Sent C. O. D. Money-back / 





guarantee. 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
1511 Bancroft St. Toledo, Ohio 


. 
Big Money 
from this attrac- 
tive display rack 
at your wayside 
market or in your 
front yard selling 
decorative wind- 
mills, swinging 
parrots, spinning 
wheels for auto 
radiators, Indians and sailors that whirl in the breeze 
and other exclusive novelties. Big profits, right at 
home, spring, summer and fall. 
Many stands make as much as $50.00 
profit a single da 
A stand near N. Y. City made $1,000 profit last season—one 
in N. J. $700—near Phila. $400—in Pa. $1,150—-N. Y. State 
$750—Ill. $650—-Wise. $825—N. C. $250—Calif. $900—dozens 
of others as well. As we give exclusive territory, other 
sales at wayside market increase. One wrote, ‘‘doubled 
sales of oes and vegetables.” All names on request. 
rite today for details, giving location. 


AM. MFG. CONCERN, E. Everett St., Falconer, N.Y. 


Water Marcel 


W MARCEL WAVE 
AVersminut heatin 
20 minutes Will Not Injure 
Bobbed or Long Hair, No Winding 
No Twisting. Put onin a second 
Easyto use. Gay Marr Wavers 
. (patented) trains a beautiful, natural 
lasting wave. 15,000 women use it and save 
money. Looks tlikea professional wave Waver, 
nota curler, Nothing else like it. Don’t Accept 
Substitutes. SOLD BY MAILONLY SEND 
$1.00 FOR SIX PREPAID. Don’t send stamps, 
GAY MARR COMPANY 
416 S. DEARBORN ST. Dept 50 CHICAGO 


Skin Blemishes 
Banished Quickly 


It is so easy to rid your skin of pimples, blotches 
and other blemishes. Simply apply pure, cooling 
liquid D.D.D. Clear and stainless—dries up almost 
immediately. Its soothing elements penetrate the 
skin and quickly drive away the irritation. Stops 
itching instantly. A 35c trial bottle will prove the 
merits of this famous antiseptic— or your money 
back. On sale at all drug stores. 


6 « e Skin Lotion 
D D D The Healing 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
coinfor our up-to-date 1928 Spring and Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ado. 


4 ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 











































Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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JOANNA CLOTH 





NEW SHADE CLOTH 
that’s SUN-PROOF,RAIN-PROOF 
DIRT- RESISTING, CLEANABLE! 


There’s untold beauty in the soft, pliable 
finish of Hartshorn’s new shade fabric — 
Joanna Cloth, There are years of lasting 
service too, for in spite of the hardest kind 
vf usage Joanna Cloth won’t wrinkle, crack 
or develop pinholes. 

When you reshade your home ask your 
dealer for Joanna Cloth. It’s spun, woven 
and finished by Hartshorn. 

Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 









Est. 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Makers of Hartshorn Shade Roilers 








Sensational, Monep-Beving from, regard. 
A 22,00 allowed on any old Iron, 

less of condition—trade ft In for 
mew Diamond Iron on this ‘oumateg short-time 


NEW nitifing IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 
Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 


and comfortable in 3 any home. End hot stove 
d oreve rs or ou 
Fert steps oer a4 we “Beats gas or ologtricity. 


Burns 96% air, 4% common kerosene (coal ofl). No attachments, 
cords, wires nor tubes to bother with. Quick, ted. uniform 
heat. Always ready. Lasts a lifetime. Low . Guaranteed. 


FREE TRIAL 


Norisk, no obligation. Try 
for 30days FREE. Return}, 
if not delighted. Write quick for] id 
amazing introductory $2 Trade-lirons at §2 apiece! We otand 


in Offer and Free Trial Oppor- expense. Noe 
tunity. Mail letter or card T Velen dea needed. Write to- 


The Akron Lamp Co.aey erax exclusive territory 
75 orem Bldg. Akron, O. 


| Baby Loves _ 
A Bath With 


Cuticura 
Soap 

































TORTURED FEET 


Cal-o-cide acts like magic. Swelling Corns and 
painful callouses disappear. Tender and burn- Jf 
ing feet are instantly reliev Demand Cal- 

o-cide at your Druggist or order direct from | 
us. Price 35c. Booklet on care of feet in 
each package. Don’t suffer—act today. 

MEDCO COMPANY 
Dept. O. Dayton, 








We ae $48.00 a Week, furnish 


expenses to introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept. A57,. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








Summer Clothes 
call for 


Beauty Atds 


HIN, transparent clothes, more popu- 

(lar than ever this year, are difficult to 
wear unless the skin is clear, smooth and 
without blemishes, such as superfluous 
hair, scars, freckles and sunburn. Dame 
Fashion has approved the wearing of 
sleeveless dresses and long-sleeved dresses 
made of veil-like material, so that, with 
the neck usually bare, the arms too are 
visible. 

By using a good cold-cream and apply- 
ing powder, the most of the small scars 
can be covered or made quite incon- 
spicuous. 

Much more difficult to disguise is the 
disfigurement caused by superfluous hair, 
especially in the hollow of the underarm; 
but there are so many good depilatories 
available nowadays, which remove hair 
so easily and safely, that no woman need 

ut up with such a handicap. If directions 
or their use are carefully followed, no 
discomfort whatever will be experienced 
and the skin will be left soft and smooth. 
Of course, depilatories do not destroy the 
roots and new hair will grow in time, but 
the application of the remedy can be 
repeated. The small safety razor, which 
is made especially for milady, can ‘also be 
used to get rid of superfluous hair. 


Sunburn and Tan 


EARING light-colored hose and 

chiffon-weight stockings often pre- 
sents the same problem, if blemishes, es 
cially superfluous hair, show. Depila- 
tories and safety razors come to the 
rescue. Generous dusting with a good 

»wder will soothe the skin and give that 
fos ling of well-being. 

Many women use a bleach and remove 
the color, making these blemishes less 
noticeable. 

Swimming and other summer sports 
bring sunburn. By using a good face- 
cream and then face-powder before ex- 
posing the face to the wind and sun, 
severe cases of sunburn can be avoided. 
Soothing face-cream applied immediately 
to sunburned skin will often stop the for- 
mation of blisters. 

When the skin becomes burned before 

revention is possible, much pain is re- 
ieved by using a healing salve or oint- 
ment. A soft dressing put on at night 
or for several hours will often prevent 
blisters forming. If the blisters come and 
are broken, treat the skin as for any cut 
or wound. 

With the medicinal effect of sunshine, 
we must not consider a little sunburn to 
be objectionable. However, some skins 
are so sensitive that care should be exer- 
cised. A case of sunburn must not be 
neglected 

A coat of tan will often follow sunburn. 
Sometimes the hands and arms take on 
a deep shade of tan not quite fashionable. 
Try sponging the too-brown skin with 
fresh lemon juice and after a few days’ 
treatment the color will be better. 

Bettina Lee. 





Send self-addressed and stamped envelope with 
all letters concerning beauty and the care of the 
body. Address Bettina Lee, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





gb clean nickel plating, apply 
laundry starch mixed to a 
paste with a little water. Allow 
to dry, then wipe off with a soft 
cloth. 
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“Mum” prevents 
perspiration odor 


No girl can be popular if she is careless 
about the odor of perspiration. 

Everyone perspires, that is true, but 
the inevitable odor of perspiration can 
easily be prevented. A little “Mum”’— 
the delicate, snow-white deodorant cream 
—gently neutralizes every body odor and 
preserves your daintiness for all day 
and evening. 

“Mum” ts so entirely safe and so ef- 
fective that thousands use it regularly 
with the sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 35c and 60c at your drug 
store. 


Special Offer 


And .\we want you to know about 
Ban—the remarkable new non-irritat- 
ing cream Hair Remover that dissolves 
all unwanted hair, quickly, surely, safely. 
At your store soc, or read the Special 


Offer Coupon. 


—- SEND THE COUPON TODAY — 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1129 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Herewith ............ for offer checked. } 35¢ 
“Mum,” the true deodorant and soc Ban, the 


easy to use, safe and sure Hair Remover, 85c 
worth for 60c postpaid. 
tory size of “Mum” 


} 10c for introduc- 
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| newness into bd rooms 
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at 

you will find patterns lovelier than | 
: 

: 


Wall Papers. ‘ 
Ask to see them at your dealers. Or 77 
ae direct to the Niagara Wall Paper 
, 102 Walnut St., Niseage Falls, N.Y., 
the story of 


ever in the latest Niagara Blue Ribbon af 
4 


Ab 


fe “From Spruce to 
Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall Pa , also sam- 
ples of delightful designs. nvoll in the 
$510 Prize contest for best napeved rooms. 


Nit eae. 5 
WALL PAPERS 


—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH, 
ADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
MENDETS, a simple one patch for eg Stent 
mendi remy th > a ag 
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Teeth so very white 


ps os 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums rue’ OR 





EEMINGLY safe with teeth so 
white, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, find them- 
selves victims of the disease of 
neglect— Pyorrhea. 
This grim foe of health ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums. 


So take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months and 
use the dentifrice that does far 
more than keep teeth clean. 

Every morning and every night, 
brush your teeth with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 

As a dentifrice alone, you would 
prefer it. Without the use of harsh 
abrasives it restores teeth to natu- 


The Farm Journai 











GUMs 








ral whiteness and protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 

And in addition, if used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps gums to 
resist Pyorrhea by keeping them 
sound and healthy. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice morning and night. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Also massage your gums 
daily with Forhan’s, following di- 
rections in booklet that comes with 
tube. Two sizes—35c and 60c. If 
your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 


HEALTHY AS 


OUR GUMS 





in your community. 


Agents coining money. 





Special Profit Sharing Offer. 


SUNIONE 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion y 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 2 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads  "s00n* 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





WHY NOT prin sees eens 
Fall, Jam FE. butter. 
flies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Good prices paid. Some worth $1 to $7 
h. Intensely interesting outdoor work. Be- 
lore sending butterflies, mai! 10c (not stamps) 
for my ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, whieh 
— orn - Mr. Sinciair, Deale 
16, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





a Pal: Amazing, New Glass Cleanex 
Here’s a new money-making marvel—Jiffy Glass Cleaner. 


few seconds without soap or water 
etc. Big demand from homes, stores, offices, garages, etc. 
Vaughn made $125 a week. Heintjes, $30 a day. Mrs. Roof, 

$50 first week in spare time. Mrs 
ie needed. I furnish everything. Full particulars free. 
It means money. You risk nothing 


Jiffy Glass Cleaner r Co., 458 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 





I'll prove 


you can make $50 to $100 a week just helping me handle orders for Jiffy 
Jiffy cleans windows, mirrors, show cases, windshields, etc., in a 


A boon to housewives, storekeepers, auto owners, 
A Sensation everywhere. 


Hodges, $18 to $20 every day. No capital or 
Don’t pass up this gold mine. 
Keep present job and try in spare time. Write for 








Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
jy bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
Prilwtadioes and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
s EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 

& 618 NM. 7th St., Washington, lowa 











Music WEEK 


and Banquets 
‘By Aunt Harriet 


LEASE suggest interesting features 
for the observation of National Music 
Week—features not too difficult to be 
carried out by a woman’s club. 

Music Committee. 
As this special week begins on the first 
Sunday in May, members of the club can 
arrange to have hymns composed by Ameri- 
cans used in their respective churches. An 
interesting list of such hymns has been pre- 
pared for distribution by the National Music 
Week Committee. The same committee fur- 
nishes a folder entitled ‘‘Home Night in 
National Music Week,’ from which an excel- 
lent paper could be prepared. 

The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music furnishes a pamphlet entitled 
“Stories of America’s Songs”’ (by Kenneth 8. 
Clark), in which you will find material for 
the rest of your program. Your committee 
can decide upon the songs to be used and 
appoint readers for each song story, to be 
followed by the rendition of the song. For 
this you can call upon any soloists available, 
or use a talking-machine and (this is impor- 
tant) plan for group singing. 

Open the program with the singing of 
“‘America,’’ in which all should join. Later 
on the group should sing ‘‘America the 
Beautiful’? and at least one of our well- 
known folk songs. 

Single copies of the list, folder and pam- 
phlet can be obtained from the National 
Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th St., 
— City. We do not have this ma- 
terial. 


AN you suggest new features for a 
senior banquet? One of the Seniors. 
Table decorations for one banquet were 
suggestive of a train departure—‘‘The Senior 
Special’ (announced on a blackboard at the 
entrance to the dining-room). 

The centerpiece representing the ‘‘depot”’ 
was a schoolhouse, built of cardboard and 
lettered in railroad-station style, ‘‘High 
School.’’ Toy tracks laid around the table 
carried toy freight-cars. These cars, lined 
with paraffin paper, held olives, tiny pickles, 
salted nuts and cream mints. 

Place-cards were in the form of railroad 
tickets, and the destinations suggested ‘‘for- 
tunes” for the guests. The tickets included 
such places as ‘‘Writerstown,”’ ‘‘Richville,”’ 
‘Wedding Bells,’’ ‘‘White House,”’ ‘‘Travel- 
far,”’ ‘‘Singleton’’ and other ‘‘towns’’ which 
would imply the future of the guest. 

Undergraduates dressed as dining-car 
waiters served the banquet. A program of 
toasts was arranged for. The time allotted 
to each speaker was three minutes, and when 
the time was up, the toastmaster waved a 
red lantern at the speaker. 





HAT course do you advise? One of 
my school friends rebukes me for my 
reserve, accusing me of a lack of interest 
in new acquaintances. I maintain that it 
is wiser to go slow. “Safety First.” 
Indiscreet confidences toward new ac- 
quaintances are likely to put one in an 
embarrassing position. Kindliness and geni- 
ality do not necessarily mean complete 
unreserve. One may be sociable with casual 
acquaintances without discussing family 
matters or ne »ighborhood ge ssip, and if the 
acquaintance proves in time to be a true 
friend, we shall be none the less esteemed if 
our friendship has proved of gradual and 
tested growth. 

Young people sometimes pride themselves 
in the absolute unreserve of their friendships, 
but they sometimes come to realize that there 
is reason for the wise provision that gave us 
two ears, but only one tongue. “If you don’t 
gush over people at first, you don’t have to 
un-gush afterwards,’’ said one girl who had 
learned her lesson by experience. 








STOVINK fuera 
STOVES BLACK 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 


even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. —— bottle 10c prepaid. 


AuNT HARRIET wishes ‘te give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 

















Johnson’s Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 
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eviathan” Dainties 
*Z2) Continued from page 22 


delight an invitation to go into the depths 
below and see this wonderful food in prep- 
aration. 

I was taken through the bread room, 
with its racks and shelves laden with pans 
of rolls, rusks and loaves of bread, all 
ready to go into the oven. 

We also went into the room where 
every sort of little cake and French pastry 
that one could imagine was concocted; 
into the vegetable room, where radishes, 
carrots and potatoes were soaking in tanks 
of water, washed and ready for cooking 
and serving. Then into the meat room, 
where every sort of “fish, flesh and fowl’’ 
was being made ready for the next day’s 
table. You can imagine the numbers of 
white-capped and smocked cooks and 
helpers required to do all this work. 


GREATLY fancied the pretty way in 

which they arranged ool cnet in the 
great dining-room. Uniform-sized slices 
of tongue, pressed meat or ham were 
arranged in two rows the long way of a 
platter, with alternate thin slices of hard- 
boiled eggs, raw tomato or lemon. The 
meat was thinly sliced and the effect very 
attractive. A parsley garnish surrounded 
the edge of the platter. 

Then they served us with chicken cas- 
serole, prepared thus: Place pieces of 
cooked chicken or fowl in a casserole with 
stoned olives, tiny onions and a few 
broken mushrooms. Add plenty of nice 
gravy made by thickening some of the 
broth in which the fowl was cooked, and a 
few dots of butter; cover the dish and set 
in the oven for about an hour. Serve from 
the casserole. This was very delicious and 
very convenient if one is to have company, 
as it can be fixed early in the day. I omit 
the olives when I make this, and the 
mushrooms can also be omitted; but the 
dish is more distinctive when they are in- 
cluded. Capers, pickled nasturtium seeds, 
new carrot balls or fresh peas can be sub- 
stituted or added. 

A “candle salad” they gave us is not 
new, but it is very pretty. Make it some 
day and surprise the family. -To make, 
on each of the required number of plates, 
arrange on a lettuce leaf a slice of canned 
pineapple and in the hole of each slice set 
half a banana, trimmed to fit the hole. 
Stick one-fourth of a pecan nut in the top 
of each piece of banana, and just as you 
bring the salad to table, set the top of 
the nut afire—it will burn for a minute. 
Pass any sort of dressing desired. 


T dessert we sometimes had “Leviathan 
Rice Custard.”’ It is made with three 
eggs, slightly beaten, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one-half cupful of cooked rice, 
grating of nutmeg or lemon peel, a pinch 
of salt and one pint of milk. With this 
mixture nearly fill buttered baking-cups 
set in a pan of boiling water, and cook in a 
good oven until the custard is “set.” 

To serve, unmold on a serving-dish and 

surround with a little fruit compote 
stewed fruit). Cherries were used on the 
Leviathan, but strawberries, raspberries 
and peaches are almost equally good. 

A very interesting thing in connection 
with the Leviathan dining-room was a 
beautiful representation in ice (different 
each night), of some sort of ornamental 
bird or beast, which, illuminated with 
electric lights, occupied a pedestal just at 
the entrance. They were very large and 
beautifully carved by an “ice artist’ from 
tremendous blocks of ice. 

You can imagine what fun it was to 
see this “ice statuary,’ with its beautiful 
decorations, on our way to dinner. It 
seemed too bad for the beautiful creatures 
to “weep themselves away.” 

















Miss ALIce BRADLEY, Principal, Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery; Cooking 
Editor, Women’s Home Companion. 
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Miss SARAH Fie_p SpLint, Editor, De- 
partment of Foods and Household Man- 
agement, McCall’s Magazine. 

















king experts 


recommend making 
all your jams and jellies with Certo 


ae ERTO, it seems to me, is one of 
those modern aids to house- 
keeping which no woman should will- 
ingly do without,” says Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Editor, Department of 
Foods and Household’ Management, 
McCall’s Magazine. 

“To be able to make jams and 
jellies by boiling the fruit from % a 
minute to 2 minutes instead of the 
usual 20 to 25 minutes means a saving 
of the busy housewife’s time and at- 
tention to say nothing of fuel. One of 
the advantages of jelly-making by the 
Certo method is that it is sure to turn 
out right. Even if you have never be- 
fore in your life made a glass of jelly 
you cannot fail. 


“ Now there is no fruit or fruit juice 
that cannot be made into jam cr jelly 
with Certo and they will be of a rich 
flavor and fine color when made by the 
Certo short boil method.” ... 

7 7 7 
Miss Atice Brap.ey, Principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, and Cooking 


Editor of Woman’s Home Companion, says 
of Certo: “I strongly advise all housewives 


Free: Nearly 100 


jellies and 


booklet beautifully illustrated in color 


to make all their jams and jellies with 
Certo because:—ZJt’s easier—Takes only 
one minute’s boiling. Tastes better—No 
flavor boiled away. Better color—not dark- 
ened by long boiling. No worry—Never 
fails to set. It’s economical—Fifty per cent 
more from given amount of fruit and no 
waste from failures.” 


The secret of a perfect jam or jelly texture 
is to have a correct proportion of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that natural jellifying 
substance which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. The 
common deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most of the 
jam and jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few fruits 
have enough of it to jellify all the juice they 
contain, and all fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jellifying 
substance from fruit, refined, concentrated, 
and bottled it. This is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit will now jell perfectly 
every time. With only one minute’s boiling! 
We have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 


Get Certo from your grocer today. 


recipes for jams, 
marmalades, and 


showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial 
half-bottleof Certosend 10c(stampsor coin) 

















Certo Corporation, 240 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 





Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 


Ne pl <b eh is od dacndeae tenes tacesla 
Address .. ; oy eee 


City.. State 


(0 Check here and send ioc if you want trial half-bortle of Certo. 
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AUDELS GARDENERS 
& GROWERS GUIDES 


Every home and market 

gardener and all growersof vege- 

tables, flowers and fruits should 

own these Guides, These books give 

the proven methods that bring suc- 

cess and profit. Easy to read, understand 

and apply. Hundreds of illustrations, diagrams, 
sketches: all necessary seed, planting and fertil- 
izing tables. A complete study course for the be- 
ginner; an up-to-date cyclopedia and reference for 
the professional gardener. (A 1700 Page Garden 
urse. 4 Volumes. Flexible binding, pocket size.) 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Mr. E. C. Vick, author of this work, includes the 
hints, discoveries and short cuts used by up-to-date 
growers, Complete instructions are given in the 
most modern and successful methods of improv- 
=e © soils by proper working, draining and 
fertilizing; how to grow and market the best 
vegetables; how to cultivate the finest 
fruit; how to cultivate and propagate beau- 
tiful flowers. 2. Ready Reference Index toeach volume. 


APPROVAL 


Nota cent to pay until you see the Guides. No ob- 
ligation to buy unless you are satisfied. Fill in 
coupon in pencil. Send now—today—get this great 
help library for gardeners a and d growers._ 


FREE Theo. Audel &Co,. 65 W. 23 St. New York 
Send me AUDELS GARDENERS and 
a Lhe GROWERS G SUIDES, 4 numbers, $6, 
t ti t 
COUPON for free examination satisfactory 
monthly until $6 is paid. 









will send you $1 in 7 days, then $1 
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OVou Play Tunes 
from the Start 


With aConn easy-playinginstruméntand new 
instruction methods you play tunes in your very 
first lessons. Be ready for the band or orchestra in 
afew weeks! Conn will help organize abandin 
yourcommunity. Write for details of our offer 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payments on any Conn 
cornet, saxophone, trombone, clarinet, etc 
Send the coupon for free literature and details 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


1 C. G. CONN, Ltd., 516 Conn Bidz., : 
Elkhart,Ind Please send details of trialoffer j 
(Instrument) | 
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WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 


eng Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
=o to Start—Easy to Use. For description § 
and wrt 2 to 30 H-P. send for Catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1625 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1625 Liberty Strect, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





—wanted—-GOOD PRICES. Any 
quantity. Growers and shippers please write 
for quotation and tags 
S. H. LIVINGSTON, WOOL SPECIALISTS 
Succ. Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa., Dept. FJ. 
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The Great Situation 


*FZ Continued from page 13 BW 


hall table where the boarders’ letters, if 
any, were deposited. Val had no corre- 
spondents, except editors who “‘regretted”’ 
and sent back her MSS. 

But today, there on the table stood an 
envelope, propped against the vase of 
very tired goldenrod. 

Val’s heart skipped a beat. Not only 
was her name typed upon this envelope, 
but it was a thin letter. It was not her 
manuscript back. And at the left-hand 
top corner was printed the name of the 
magazine to her mind the most important 
in the world. 


A TTER from the magazine, actually 


letter, it must be, not her story 
back in the long blue envelope addressed 
by herself to herself! 

She could hardly believe her own eyes. 
But, yes, there was her name, beautifully 
and evenly typed—‘‘Miss Valentine Mor- 
Issey 

Val placed on the table the parcel of 
small belongings she had hurriedly packed 
at the office, and held the letter in her 
hand a few seconds before she could screw 
up courage to open it. 

“Probably it’s to say they regret having 
lost the story they were about to return, 
and they hope I obeyed the advice of the 
magazine, always to keep a copy in case 
of accidents.” 

She didn’t in her heart believe such a 
tragedy possible. Yet she dared not let 
hope spring up only to be beaten down 
again. Today of all days that would hurt 
more keenly than it had ever hurt before. 

‘Well, here’s for it!’’ she braced herself 
to courage. ‘“‘It’s too bad to be true that 

but oh——” what she read was al- 
most too good to be true. Such things 
just couldn’t happen! 

“Pleased to accept——check enclosed 

one thousand dollars——story to be 
published in one number at an early date. 
Glad to have option on Miss Morissey’s 
next work.”’ The gray-blue slip of paper, 
so businesslike, so wonderful. ‘‘Pay exactly 
one thousand dollars.’”’ Signed by the 
Treasurer and countersigned by the 
Auditor—the signatures doubly illegible 
through a mist of tears. 

As the girl rushed upstairs to her room 
she was laughing and crying, and saying 
a little prayer. “Saved!” she 
said. “It must be God who 
has done it. There’s nobody 
else who cares!”’ 


II 


WISE virgin going 

to seek her fortune 
alone in New York 
would have tried to 
find a nice cheap 
boarding-house, 
or a flat of one or 
two rooms where 
she could do her 
own cooking and 
make her wind- 
fall of a thousand 
dollars last at 
least a year. But 
Val Morissey 
wasn’t wise. She 
was romantic. 
She. always had 
been at heart, 


and who 
wouldn’t be, 
with that 


silly, senti- 
mental name 
of ‘Valen- 


tine’? Could a girl born on February 14 
avoid being romantic? 

Anyway, Val let herself go. She went 
to the hotel where foreign royalties and 
visiting premiers and French and English 
generals on missions put up when they 
came to America. But it was not be- 
cause of this that Val Morissey chose the 
St. Maurice. She had another reason. 

“T just have to stay here, to make things 
perfect,’’ she told herself, and was vio- 
lently happy in a room where, if she’d 
been silly enough to try to swing a cat, 
she would have brained the poor creature 
against the wall. 

Even in that room, with its bath the 
size of a giant’s soap-dish, the thousand 
dollars wouldn’t last long—what with new 
clothes and things. But she meant to 
have the clothes, and make more thou- 
sands of dollars. 


T is five hours’ journey from Marlton- 

on-Sea to New York, and now it was 
after nine o’clock. 

When she had freshened herself after 
the journey she might have ordered some 
bread and milk in her pink and white 
slice of a room on the fifteenth floor, and 
then have gone to bed, letting life begin 
tomorrow. But she couldn’t wait till 
then. Life must begin tonight! 

It was like a sparrow arriving at the 
Statue of Liberty: that was the very 
thought that jumped into her mind and 
made her smile. Just a sparrow whose 
little luggage might have been a couple of 
gathered crumbs! But Emerson once 
said that it would be wonderful for once 
to see the world through the eye of a 
sparrow; and the eye of this sparrow 
meant to see as much as it could hold. 

She put on the evening dress which 























Val held the letter 
in her hand a few 
seconds before she 
could screw up 
courage to open it 
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had been her graduation frock, dyed 
navy-blue from white, and black (almost 
two years ago; she had lost count!) from 
navy-blue. She powdered the rather 
nice-looking nose, and to her astonishment 
as she gazed deep into a becoming mirror, 
it seemed to her that in these surround- 
ings she was almost pretty. 

Of course it couldn’t be. The very 
thought was a kind of madness, a “‘piece 
with the rest’’ of the wild things she was 
thinking and planning. But her eyes 
looked large and starry, like the eyes of a 
movie actress in a ‘‘close-up,”’ and excite- 
ment had brought to her cheeks and lips 
the red of carnations. She had bobbed 
her hair when she began work on the 
(razetle, more because it saved time than 
because it was fashionable; but she had 
spent more minutes than usual in brushing 
it tonight, and under the softly-shaded 
dressing-table lamp it was glossy and 
bright as a chestnut just out of the bur. 

Down she went in the elevator, and 
walked into the big restaurant as if it were 
not the first real hotel restaurant she’d 
ever entered in her life. The Links Hotel 
at Marlton didn’t count. 

Nowadays people who are not going to 
the theater or opera dine late in the great 
cities of the world; and music was playing 
and plenty of smart women and men 
still lingered at the round tables. Tables 
like lovely white water-lilies floating on 
the surface of a sunlit pond, thought Val. 

“I’m alone,” she said to a waiter, who 
couldn’t have been more polite if he’d 
known she was a successful author. He 
guided her to a tiny table in a quiet corner, 
and seated her where at the next table, 
facing her, sat ex-Governor Gaynor. 


AL was not surprised to see him at 

the St. Maurice. Deep down in sub- 
conscious realms she knew she had chosen 
this hotel because he lived there when in 
New York. She had gleaned this informa- 
tion months ago from newspapers which 
had busied themselves with Gaynor’s 
affairs, public and private. It was the 
way those newspapers had torn the man’s 
heart and life to rags that had made her 
his champion. She admired him. She 
believed in him. She saw another side of 
his story that the world wasn’t meant to 
see. And now though she knew his face 
only from photographs—good ones, bad 
ones, snapshots, “‘bits’’ in news reels of 
movies when he had been on top of the 
world, instantly she recognized the man 
for whose sake she had “flown out” at her 
editor and left the Gazette. 

Of course Val hadn’t known that Gay- 
nor was in New York at this time. Lately 
he had been trying to make a new life for 
himself somewhere “out West,” but Val 
knew he was often in New York, and she 
had felt sure that, if her visit happened to 
coincide with his, she would get a glimpse 
of him—the famous or infamous Jim 
Gaynor—in the flesh. 

Yet what an amazing coincidence that 
he should be here! The wonderful thing 
was that she should have a habitation in 
this gorgeous haunt! 

“T’d have chucked the Gazette and come 
to New York if I’d had just what was left 
of last week’s salary and not a cent 
over,’ she told herself, pretending to 
study the menu, but not reading a word. 
“Only of course I couldn’t have come 
here. That’s the extraordinary part! 
That my story about him being accepted 

this very day when the row broke out!— 
should have brought me where he is.” 

Between the courses of her slender din- 
ner Val regarded the ex-governor. She 
knew that he was about 40, but his 
clean-shaven, rather lean face looked 
younger. He had in his palmy days been 
“headlined” as “Our Youngest Gover- 
nor’; he had been “Our Big Boy,” and 
“Our Jim,” only a little while ago, until 

but now his youth was more a 
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These sturdy and unusually 
attractive new models are 
typical of Westclox workman- 
ship and reliability. You can 
depend on them for correct 
time, day in and day out. 


Big Ben De Luxe, Baby 
Ben De Luxe and Ben Hur 
will wake you on the dot. They 
stand firm and solid, hard to 
tip over, a feature that adds 
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Correct time 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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to their long life. And they’re 
mighty good looking. 

Carry the new model Pocket 
Ben; it’s a Westclox, too—all 
you could wish for in a watch. 

Westclox are sold everywhere 
—a variety of them for you to 
choose from. Some have plain 
dials, others special night-and- 
day dials. Prices range from 


$1.50 to $5.00. 

















SAVE $50.00 TO $100.00 


on your heating cost. 


WELDED STEEL FURNACE 
THE WORLD’S BEST 

Buy from the maker, at factory 
prices. 

Install the plant from our free working 
plans, made from your sketches.’ We loan 
the tools and guarantee complete success. 

Test till Jan. Ist, your bank to hold the 
money, or pay in easy installments. 

Ask for our 48 page illustrated book and 
get the benefit of our 54 years of furnace ex- 
perience, and of our money saving prices. 

Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1210 South Western Avenue, Chicago 








STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR: 





A Powerful Tractor for Small 
F Nurseries, 





Growers and Poultrymen. 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Waking & Riding Equipment (Ve 
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Farm Between 2 Fine Villages 





in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience req — 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values, SEND COUPON TODAY! 

Seen + 8S @ Rees w 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. Pere rit @ 
Please tell me how I can make more money & 
Name 

¥ 
Address....... a 



















Furniture, rope, Stock, Tools. 35 acres, best markets ; 
brook, woodlot, cozy 5-room home, good barn, large poultry 
house. Price $2300, includés furniture, horse, cow and heifer, 
130. poultry, farming tools, crops ; Details pg. 7 illus. a 
Copy free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-FB 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 
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A Full Pound Can of 
Watkins Baking Powder 
with the Purchase of 
lwo Bottles of 
WATKINS 


11 Oz. Standard Quality 


VANILLA 


at only 
east 


HIS exceptional offer is made 

for a limited time by the J. R. 

Watkins Co., Retail Dept. Old 
friends know the rich full flavor 
Watkins puts into Vanilla by using 
only plump, juicy vanilla beans with 
just enough vanillin and coumarin 
to make it bake-proof and freeze- 
proof. New customers have a new 
experience in store for them. 

11 ounces of thiswonderful Vanilla 
for 98 cents is a real bargain—but 
we are offering besides a full pound 
of baking powder FREE with two 
bottles. This offer may never be repeated. 
Take advantage of it and tell your friends, 
Write today for our 64 page book. “Spices 
from the Orient” —mailed FREE. 

The J. R. Watkins Company 
Dept. 25-05 Winona, Minn. 











matter of slimness and an athletic straight- 
ness than of feature or expression. 

His eyes, that didn’t seem to see his 
humble neighbor opposite, were gray-blue 
as ice, heavily fringed with black lashes; 
tragic eyes, and his thick, well-groomed 
black hair was silvering at the temples. 
There was a trace of a wave in it. 

There was rather a discouraged droop 
about his mouth, Val fancied, yet it wasta 
firm mouth, and he had a jaw of steely 
strength. ‘‘He’s a lion among curs!’’ the 
girl said to herself, ‘‘and I’m only a mouse. 
But once a mouse did gnaw the net a lion 
was caught in, and helped him to go free. 
Oh, if I could do something—even if he 
never knew, if I got no credit at all!’ 

And she wondered if he would feel a 
little throb of gratitude at what she’d 
sacrificed for him, if he could see into her 
mind, and get a “flash-back” of the 
Gazette office, with Val Morissey, a small 
female Ajax, defying the lightning for 
his sake! 

The girl’s thought was so intense, so 
compelling that there must have been 
some telepathic influence in it. A strange 
spark seemed to pass from her to the 
man, from the man to her; for eyes are 
open windows of the soul. Memorable 
messages travel from eyes to eyes in a 
second of time. 

“He knows I’m his friend!” the girl 
thought. ‘I believe he’s glad—that won- 


derful man: he has some thought of me in 
his mind. It will fade like a ray of light 
on a wall. But it has been there! He 
knows I’m in the world.” 


T that moment a fat, youngish man 
came threading his way among the 
tables, left empty by many diners now. 
In his hand was a newspaper. Val felt a 
faint impression of dislike. 

He reached Gaynor’s table and stopped, 
bending over the man in evening dress 
who stared straight up into the newcomer’s 
eyes, but kept his seat. 

“You—er—told me to bring you any- 
thing I ever happened to find—about her,” 
the plump young man murmured in a 
subdued, discreet tone, but not so dis- 
creetly subdued that Val didn’t catch the 
words. 

“Happened to find!’’ she repeated to 
herself, with a little flare of anger. ‘‘What- 
ever he’s found, he searched for it.’’ 

Was it the Gazette? Could Helen Jones 
have got anything so exciting out of Mrs. 
Barstow that the Old Man, in his vin- 
dictiveness against Governor Gaynor, had 
got it on the A. P. wires? There might 
easily have been time for a story from 
Mariton-on-Sea to appear in a late edition 
of The Planet. 

Val Morissey’s heart missed a beat, and 
then throbbed fast. 


Continued in June 





CHEOME ~~” 


Running Water. 
Electric or Gas Lighting. 


Refrigeration. 


Telephone. 


says SO. 


water, paint an varnish. 





It will include these features to meet the 
requirements of good health and comfort: 


If you have these nine essentials you may properly feel that «oe 
you are living in a home that meets modern American stand- ¢ 
ards of convenience, comfort and health. The Farm Journal 


Of course, too, your modern home will not be lacking in the 
essentials of aS panne and cleanliness—the magic of soap and 








A Modern Bathroom. a 


Effective Sewage Disposal. Heat in All Rooms. ag 7 
Power for Heavy Work. #2 
Screens. E- 





eA ‘Present in His Hand 


i” is not an easy matter to take small 
Billy or Betty to the hospital for the 
removal of adenoids or tonsils, and 
sympathetic parents will find it quite an 
ordeal. 

When the doctor declared that there 
should be no delay in removing young 
Billy’s tonsils, we dreaded it greatly, but 
finally an inspiration came. After ex- 
plaining that the doctor would “put him 
to sleep,’’ we added impressively: “But 
you will wake up with a present in your 
hand.” 

This happy thought blotted out every- 
thing that was unhappy. Thoughts of the 
operation were interwoven with joyous 
Christmas thoughts, and the little fellow 
constantly spoke of “waking up with a 
present.” A ball which he had especially 
wanted was bought for him, also a bright- 
red toy “dump truck.”’ He went to sleep 
holding the ball; when he came out of 


the ether, the dump truck was beside him. 

Parents who are facing operation prob- 
lems may find it very helpful to implant 
in the young mind the thought of “a 
present when you wake up” and providing 
something that the small person has espe- 
cially wanted. E. DY. 


CZ 2 
Screen-Door Latch-String 


IT the screen-door with a latch-string 

above the children’s reach. On the 
inside of the door put a catch such as 
is common on closet doors. From the 
knob pass a string through a screw-eye an 
inch or so to the right, and then draw the 
string up to the required height, and on 
through a gimlet hole in the door frame. 
Fasten a ring tojthe string on the outside. 
Pulling this ring opens the door. A. H.B. 
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Leading the Way- 
for Milkons of Work Garment Buyers! 


HROUGHOUT the nation a vast number 

of people buy with utmost confidence the 
overalls, work shirts, trousers, combination suits 
and play suits that bear this UNION LABEL. 
They have learned from experience that it is 
their positive guarantee of high quality and full 
value. They look upon it as the trademark of 
sanitary plants, skilled operators and superior 
products. In addition, they know that it 
protects them and their families from possible 
contamination through contact with prison- 
made work garments and those of doubtful 
origin. 


Manufacturers of work garments whose high 
standards entitle them to the use of this 
UNION LABEL of The United Garment 
Workers of America sew it on every UNION 
MADE work garment for your guidance and 
protection. They employ only free workers who 
take pride in their work and who produce work 
garments that are clean and free from contami- 
nation. These UNION MADE work clothes 
are sold in your community by dependable 
merchants who strive to give you the most for 
your money. They can prove to you that there 
is no economy in buying prison-made products. 





The country is flooded with work clothes made in prisons 
under unspeakable conditions. Prison-made garments 
are never labeled as such. The prison labor contractors 
know that such an admission would wipe their goods 





Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 


from the market because the public would not purchase 
such merchandise. For that reason, prison-made gar- 
ments are either unbranded or marked to imitate the 
products of free labor. 








USE THIS PROTECTION 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to avoid the pur- 
chase of Prison-made work garments—and that is to look for the 
UNION LABEL before you buy. It is a positive guarantee of 
cleanliness, quality, fair dealing and a full measure of value. 
Don’t take chances—don’t be misled—look for and demand the 
UNION LABEL on Overalls, Work Shirts, Trousers, Combina- 
tion Suits and Play Suits—it will pay you in added value, 
health-protection and satisfaction. It will also insure the con- 
tinued employment of thousands of girls and women who are 
citizens and taxpayers and whose earnings find their way into 
local stores, banks, markets and charities. 


Always Demand the UNION LABEL 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 


It takes you behind Prison 
Walls and exposes the con- 
ditions which surround 
Prison-Made Work Gar- 
or Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


MAILED FREE! 








THIS CONDITION NEEDS CORRECTION 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in fairness to free 
labor and industry they should be used in making goods for state 
use and in occupations that will train them to properly fit into the 
economic system after they have been freed. Under the contract 
labor system the contractors and not the state or the prisoners, 
profit from the prisoners’ labor. Fourteen states have already 
recognized the injustice of the contract prison labor system and 
do not permit prison-made goods to come into competition with 
the products of free labor and enterprise. All other states 
should follow this leadership. 


Write Your Senators and Congressmen 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 

















Bamboo Pole 


You know what you can do with a bamboo 
fishing pole. Bend it almost double and it 
pono = hier Balance a 20-foot pole on your 
little finger—it weighs nothing. Dip it into 
the river—water will not soak into it. Now 


we’ve made a hat out of thin bamboo bark. 


Amazing, Cool Comfort! 
With or Without Extra Ventilation 


KOKO-KOOLER weighs almost nothing. Its lightness 
will amaze you. It has the beautiful texture and the soft 
flexibility of a fine panama—so easy on the head you 
hardly know you're wearing it. Tough—will not crush 
or lose its shape. Rainproof—water can not soak in. 
Wash it when dirty—lasts years. Will not shrink or lose 
its shape. Patented buckle on hat band makes head 
size loose or snug instantly. Offered with or without 
extra ventilation. Always comfortable, always light. 
always cool. At dealers everywhere, only 75c to $1.00 
peeing on grade. You need not be satisfied with 
anything less than the genuine bamboo Koko-Kooler. 
Note coupon below. 


KOKO-KOOLER 


Take this Ad to Your Dealer—If He Can’t 
Supply You, Ask Him to Mail this Coupon 


Mexican-American Hat Co., Dept. E-58! 
18th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
i dicndacede od dttome KOKO-KOOLERS 
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PATENTS / 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't | 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch | 
or model for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for information | 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service } 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-S Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 


MEN 
WANTED 


6 ens Farm Journal can use a few 
more reliable, steady men with 
cars, who are not afraid of bad 
weather, roads and work. Selling 
experience not necessary but help- 
ful. We give you free training. 
Any man with a knowledge of 
farming and a desire to better his 
condition can make money in the 
exclusive territory assigned him. 
The opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement and a permanent future 
can not be explained without a 
personal interview. 

For application blank and infor- 
mation, write our nearest office, 
giving name, address, age, and 
phone number. 


The farm Journal 


2012 Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 











Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Matter of Taste—Wattrer—‘Did 
you have coffee or chocolate?”’ 

CustoMeR—“‘I’m not sure, but it tasted 
like paste.”’ 

Watrer—‘That was the coffee. Our 
chocolate tastes like glue.”’ 


Nature’s Helper—‘‘You say your sister 
makes up jokes; then she’s a humorist?” 
“No; she works in a beauty parlor.” 


Maybe It Will Turn—Son—‘‘Say, Dad, 
that apple I just ate had a worm in it, 
and I ate that too.” 

ParENt—‘What? Here, drink this 
water and wash it down.”’ 

But junior shook his head. 
‘im walk down.” 


“Aw, let 


So That’s Ir—Cu.iup Pastor—“Bred- 
eren, we must do something to remedy 
de Status Quo.”’ 

“Brudder Jones, what am de Status 
Quo?” 

“Dat, my brudder, am de Latin for de 
mess what we’s in.”’ 


Safety First—TrEacHER—‘‘Norman, give 
me a sentence using the word ‘diadem. 
Pupit—‘‘People who drive onto the 
railroad crossing diadem sight quicker 
than those who stop, look and listen.” 
Studebaker Wheel. 


>” 














é J” ‘ae 
Perils of the Swiss mountaineer at 
milking-time 


The Wild, Wild Woman—A composi- 
tor in setting up the toast ‘“Woman— 
without her, man would be a savage,” 
got the punctuation in the wrong place, 
which made it read, ‘Woman, without 
her man, would be a savage.” 

— Business Printer. 


We Haven’t Noticed It—“‘Watchu 
lookin’ at?” 

“That sign.”’ 

“Whazzit say?” 

“Ladies Ready to Wear Clothes.” 

“Well, it’s dern near time, if you ask 
me. 








rised! Aren’t you going to give your 
»xrother part of your apple?” 

MILpRED—‘‘No, daddy, Eve did 

that and she’s been bawled out for it 


” 


ever since 











Who Would?—Impatient CusToMER 
—“‘Can’t you wait on me? Two pounds 
of liver. I’m in a hurry.” 

ButrcHer—‘Sorry, Madam, but two 
or three are ahead of you. You surely 
don’t want your liver out of order.” 


The Horseless Age—Detroitr Miss— 
“Oh, what a strange-looking cow! But 
why hasn’t it any horns?” 

FarMeER—‘Well, you see, some cows is 
born without horns and never has any, 
and others shed theirs, and some we de- 
horn, and some breeds ain’t supposed to 
have horns at ill. There’s lots ff reasons 
why some cows ain’t got horns, but the 
big reason why that cow ain’t got horns 
is because she ain’t a cow—she’s a horse.”’ 

—Washington Farmer. 


PICKING THE FIB CROP 
I have had a perfectly lovely time. Thank 
you so much for the headache tablet. 
That baby of yours is the prettiest I ever 
saw. 
I simply love to weed onions. 
You are holding your age wonderfully. 
I adore classical music. 
Run up and see us any time and brin 
the family. We'd be pleased beyon 
words. 
I think pigs are awfully cute. 


Don’t bother to change your clothes be- 
cause I am here. There is something I 
rather like about the smell of horses. 


Your daughter should go in for grand 
opera. She has a marvelous voice. 


Yes, that is a hair on the edge of my 
plate. Please don’t apologize. It is one 
of my own. Very careless of me. 

I am peculiar that way—uh—huh—al- 
ways yawn when I am more than ordi- 
narily wakeful. 

No, you are not disturbing me. I did not 
really care to read anyway. 

The coffee is delicious. I—er—prefer it 
not too hot. 

I do not mind at all having the little dear 
on my lap; it calls up such sweet memories. 
Yes, his fingers are a bit sticky, perhaps, 
though I had not noticed it. 
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items from near and far that will 


() | | This, that 
{i of interest 


~/YCENTION 


O OFTEN, when we go down to 

the barn in the morning, we find 

that some horse has slipped his 

halter or broken the straps or 

ropes and is roaming around among 
the feed-boxes. This does no good to the 
animal, and it may lead to his death. We 
have learned that if we fasten a stout rope 
or chain across the stall, just back of the 
horses, high enough so that they will feel 
it on their rumps when they sag back, there 
is no more trouble from halter pulling. 


We are more and more realiz 
ing the great benefit derived 
from direct sunlight. Today 
we use various rays to cure diseases, and 
these rays are nothing more or less than 
artificial sunlight. The action of sunlight 
upon carbon-dioxid and water enables 
plants to make their starch by a process 


Wonderful 
Sunlight 


photo- 


known as 
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and the other—short 


to all Our Folks 


Silk Silk today is rather a 
common article. You 














see it everywhere, although 
much of the silk you buy 
today is not real silk at all, 
but artificial silk. Real we had to 
silk was brought from In- 
dia in A. D. 274, which is a 
long way back. We saw 
some silk that was manu- 
factured in India many hundred years ago, 
and it was as much different from the ordi- 
nary thin, flimsy silk of today as a piece of 
cotton cloth is from a fine piece of linen. 


An Old One of our subscribers, who first 
Friend became one of Our Folks in 1878, 

is still taking The Farm Journal, 
and he says that it has followed him through 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Delaware. 


WHERE IS IT? 


If you don’t know where this is you are in the same class with us— 
be told. This is the Rock of Gibraltar, photographed 
from the other side. This is how the Rock of Gibraltar would look 
to you if you were on a ship in the Mediterranean sailing toward 
America. Part of the huge system of fortification is plainty 

as are olive trees half-way up the mountain 


visible, 


Take Care of 
Your Baby 


The hope of any nation is 
the proper raising and teach- 
ing of the children. In 
Pennsylvania today, a new-born baby has 
eleven out of twelve chances of living 
through the dangerous first year of life. 
Twenty years ago, only ten out of the 
twelve survived. In China, where it is 
rather difficult to get the exact proportion, 
it is known that more than 2,000,000 
Chinese babies die annually before they are 

one year of age. Most of these 





synthesis Some 
word, but it means 


2 lot 


The Old It is a 
Tin Can_ bad habit 

to leave 
empty tin cans ly- 
ing around’ the 
farm. In fact, it is 
bad to have them 
anywhere except in 
a special rec eptac le. 
A farm dog of a 
friend of ours stuck 
his head into a tin 
can in search of a 
nice morsel he saw 
at the bottom He 
thought he was go- 
ing to have a pic- 





deaths could be prevented by edu- 




















nic of that tidbit. 





rhe picnic came Here is how they hull rice on a Chinese 
when he tried to farm. The power is by caribou, and if 
get his head out of you look closely you ot see that 

> ‘ wears goggles 
the tin can He 


ran hither and yon 
and rubbed his head 
against everything 
he could find, and 
we had to pe rform 
a surgical operation 
on the can before 
our dog saw day- 
light. A few years 
ago we had a sim- 
ilar instance on our 
Odd Mention page, 
where a cow stuck 
her head into a large tin can and was 
caught, and there was great difficulty in 
releasing her. 


POST 


tree is over seven 


Watch Your 
Pulleys 


Before the busy season, it is 
well to examine all your pul- 
leys used in unloading hay 
and for other purposes and see that they 
work without grating. Do this now and it 
may save you many strands torn out of a 
good hay-rope by cramped or broken pulley. 





CHINESE FARM 


A TREE FROM A FENCE 


In the winter of 1878, a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania cut down a number of catalpa 
trees and prepared them for fence posts. 
In the spring he planted these posts. A 
shoot came up from one and the farmer 
gave it support. The first season it grew 
three feet and the following year it at- 
tained a height of six feet. Today the 

eet two inches in cir- 
cumference and is 40 feet high, with a 

spread of 45 feet. 














cation and sanitation. 


| Give and Generally, hired men are 
Take much easier to get along 
with than their employ- 

ers. To work without friction, 


there must be give and take on 
both sides, and there ought to be 
a lot more give than take about it. 


Marriage Today, when we hear 
so much about marriage 
laws and companionate marriages, 
it is rather interest- 
ing to note that the 
publication of laws 
of marriage began 
in A.D. 1210. It 
appears very much 
as if many people 
are wanting to go 
back to the ex- 
tremely lax period 
previous to that. 











Oldest Not that 
Flag it matters 
80 very 


much to modern 
civilization as to 
what nation still in 
existence has the 
oldest flag, but it is 
rather interesting 
to note that the 
Danish flag is now 
the oldest of all. It 











“Goldfish Boarded”’ is a 
sign seen on one of the 
down-town streets in 
New York. The lady of this curious board- 
ing-house states that goldfish are boarded 
for 50 cents a week and guaranteed to be 
properly cared for and fed. Many persons, 
going on vacations, place their goldfish 
here because they can not trust their pets 
to every one, and do not like to leave them 
in the house alone. 


A Unique 
Boarding-House 


has remained un- 
changed since the 13th century. 


The Frisky 
Cows 


If you watch the cows when 
they are first turned into pas- 
ture in the spring, you will 
notice that they do much running around. 
This naturally tires them. It is a good plan 
to bring them in early the first few days, 
before they run out all their strength. 
Several of Our Folks find that this makes a 
big difference at milking time. 
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Pipe SMOKCTS: 


Here, gentlemen, is tobacco that like an 


old friend, wears exceedingly well! 


“Tobacco smoke,'says Carlyle is the one 
element in which men can sit silent 
together without embarrassment and 
where no man is bound to speak 
one word more than he has actually 
and veritably got to say.” 














The Farm Journal 





‘§ some tobaccos, as 


with some people, you always feel 
completely at ease. Just so with 
Granger Rough Cut. 

Here, gentlemen, is one down- 
right comfortable pipe tobacco. 
Pack up your pipe with Granger 
and you're at peace with the world. 
Granger gives just that kind of 
smoking satisfaction. 

Not too “stout” but full of 
character, Granger has that full- 
bodied richness that marks a truly 
fine tobacco. Rough cut for cool- 
ness and carefully mellowed ac- 
cording to an old tobacco secret, 
it’s the smoothest smoke that ever 
floated out from your old pet pipe. 

What's more, Granger is not 
a temperamental tobacco. You'll 
like it as much a year from now 
as you do the very first puff. 


NOTE-—GRANGER is packed in heavy 
foil instead of costly tin and is priced 
accordingly, at ten cents the package. 
Do not let this modest price mislead 
you, but judge GRANGER solely on its 
good taste and fine smoking qualities. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT 


A TOBACCO MADE AND CUT FOR PIPES.,..10 CENTS 
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SEND COUPON indi iberal ‘oper 
tional, liberal offer 

Learn all about this greatest profit-making American 

Separator ever built! Find out why it is so superior that 


97 out of every 100 who try it, keep it! gout PRe ys 







Experienced users say it is the closest skimming, easi- 

est turning, and handiest separator of all. Letters 

pour in daily telling of skimming records smashed, « 
highest testing cream, amazing increase in profits, 

and asaving of time and labor never before 
thought possible. 











A RATO Ke i P 


New, light weight bowl in the L. S. American a 
perfect wonder of closer skimming and easier 
cleaning. , Skimming discs are non-rustable and 
interchangeable. Made of special alloy to which 
cream doesn’t stick. Bowl flu shes out perfectly— 
getting cream to the last drop. New gears, like 
those in a $5,000 automobile mean far easier 
turning. Adjustable Cream Pail Shelf—Audible 
Speed Indicator—convenient height Crank—and 
many more advanced features are all explained 
in our new, illustrated 40-page catalog. 


Sent Freight Prepaid on 30-Day Trial 


This long lasting, greater profit making Separator is sent on 
absolute trial, delivered free anywhere in U.S.A. Prompt 
shipment from many convenient shipping points. Com- 
pare the American with any or all others. If it is not the 
best—send it back and we pay return freight. You will 
never know how much a modern separator can earn and 
save unless you try the American. ; 














NEW 
40 PAGE 


FACTORY Low ~ 0&0 Per ILLUSTRATED 
PRICES Momh! CATALOG 


You eet the saving we three important economies 
ee Selling direct at rock-bottom prices, (2) 
ialized manufacturing, (3) Big production. 
nen rs say they saved $15 to $60, and got a better 
separator. Seven fied pe naga per hour to 
large, easy-turning 850 pou 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Tells all about the New American; its many vast 

improvements; our Guarantee Registry Service; 

our sensational, low, factory-to-you prices; our 

easy payment lan,—and our extra liberal, freight 
prepaid trial aie. Send coupon today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 

Dept 3N2, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. or 

Dept. 3N2, Bainbridge, N. ¥.4 


-—MAIL THIS COUPON. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 3N2, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. or 
Dept. 3N2, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Send to nearest address 
Please send me free your new 40-page illustrated # 








NEW AMERICAN 
DUPLEX SEPARATOR 
300 LB. CAPACITY! 
Now—a standard sepa- 
rator for the farm with 

few cows. 
New efficiency, new fea- 
tures, never before 





equalled in this class. Og. 
Tremendous saving! 

Priced lower than id DN, cnadeustinbive dations aneseeermeiansomedanaasanaae 
lar size made and ahd Pg NGMe.......eeeeeeeeseeeeersereeesersresrcccrsnssssesenanes 
oo oe Pt PE Re ane, MERE Na 








(Please print name and address) 











—and even for a 
forgetful cook 


HE covered the bowl carefully, and settled herself to 

read. The book was interesting—she read on and on— 
until suddenly she realized that she'd let the apple-cake rise 
fifteen minutes too long. 


It might have been a sad occasion. If her flour had been of 
the hair-trigger variety, the cake might have been coarse in 
texture, full of large holes—in general, a sorrowful sight. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour of 
generous quality—such minor accidents as might upset a 
flour less carefully milled, have no effect on the things you 


bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is milled to a higher quality than is 
required by the ideal conditions of a laboratory test. It is 
milled to meet the demands of the every-day home kitchen, 
where accidents will happen to the best of cooks. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It 
is made from wheat bought by men who ransack the coun- 
try for just the proper grade. It will bake anything you 
want—delicious pastry, or biscuits, or bread—with absolute 
certainty. And it will rise to an emergency because it has 
more strength and a higher quality than you usually need. 


When ordinary flour fails change to 


Pillsbur 


Best Flour 


) : 
Generous quality -for 
bread, biscuits and pastry 





Write for free booklet, “100 
Foods from 4 Basic Recipes.” 
It will show you how to make 
100 delicacies from only 4 basic 
recipes—a new variety in your 


baking! Address 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















